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LITERATURE. 


THE VOICE OF AUTUMN. 
BY W, CULLEN BRYANT. 


There comes, from yonder height, 
A soft repining sound, 
Where forest leaves are bright 
And fall, like flakes of light, 
To the ground. 





It is the autumn breeze, 
That, lightly floating on, 
Just skims the weedy leas, 
Just stirs the glowing trees, 
And is gone. 


He moans by sedgy brook, 
And visits, with a sigh, 
The last pale flowers that look, 
From out their sunny nook, 
At the sky. 


O’er shouting children flies 
That light October wind, 
And, kissing cheeks and eyes, 
He leaves their merry cries 
Far behind. 


And wanders on to make 
That soft uneasy sound 
By distant wood and lake, 
Where distant fountains break 
From the ground. 


No bower where maidens dwell 
Can win a moment’s stay, 
Nor fair untrodden dell ; 
He sweeps the upland swell, 
And away. 


Mourn’st thou thy homeless state ? 
Ob soft, repining wind ! 
That early seek’st and late 
The rest it is thy fate 
Not to find. 


Not on the mountain’s breast, 
Not on the ocean’s shore, 
In all the East and West :— 
The wind that stops to rest 
Is no more. 


By valleys, woods, and springs, 
No wonder thou shouldst grieve 
For all the glorious things 
Thou touchest with thy wings 
And must leave. 





NELLIE’S ILLUSIONS. 


If ever there was a happy, bustling, comely little woman, it was Ellen 
Fairfield, when the first time for twelve hours she seated herself beside her 
bright hearth, and looked into the clear fire, with a positive certainty 
that everything was done, everything prepared for the eventful morrow. 

Ellen—no, let us call her Nellie at once, for that was her pet name, and 
no one ever said Ellen after a single day’s acquaintance—Nellie was now 
at housekeeping ; it was the first Christmas Eve she had ever spent in her 
own house, the first Christmas dinner she had ever prepared for, on her 
own responsibility. This was being married indeed ; and there was that 
husband of hers, sitting on the other side of the fire, reading away as un- 
consciously as if there was nothing in it, as if any one was equal to such 
a task, as if Christmas puddings came down from heaven ready made, and 
mince pies grew in the garden. Another time Nellie might have gone to 
him, coaxed the book out of his hands, insisted on his taking off those 
odious spectacles, and claimed his attention, while she bewildered his in- 
tellect with an account of frightful perils and narrow escapes which had 
befallen her in the domestic arena. Not that he took in a word of it all: 
he only understood that he had a dear little wife, whose fair face, up- 
turned with animated glance, was a pleasanter page to read than the 
rarest author on his well-filled shelves, and comprehended that she was a 
very fairy in household management, inasmuch as she never scolded, did 
everything quietly, and religiously abstained from setting his books and 
papers to rights. 

ut Nellie was too dignified to chat to-night; she felt that even her 
husband was unworthy a confidence he could so little appreciate ; no one 
but a woman could sympathise in all the conflicts and triumphs of that 
day ; many of them must die unrecorded, but others to-morrow would 
show what they were: and then Carry and Margaret would be there; 
they were not like Robert, they knew what it was! She had a clear half- 
hour before the coach brought them, however ; and, as there was nothing 
more to be done, she seated herself as we have said, and gradually fell 
into a musing review of the last two years of her life, and the circum- 
— that had combined to fix her happy lot in that pleasant, simple 

ome. 

There are few memories that are not sad ones ; for if they are of plea- 
sant hours, those hours are gone for ever ; and if of sorrow, there is a scar 
upon the heart, which burns afresh when touched. 

To judge by the cloud gathering over that smiling brow, by the gra- 
dual closing of lips generally parted, as if the heart within were ready to 
disclose itself, the drooping of lashes on the round rosy cheeks, Nellie s 
memories are very sad ones indeed. We have a right to know them, 
me pe ety you thinking of? 

e old, old home, where the first prayer was lisped at a mother’s Knee ; 
the dear spot hallowed by such sweet ebildish saupertes, remembered al- 
ways in an atmosphere of Spring; sunshine, and flowers, darkened only 
by the thought ofdeath, when they who made it home were hidden from 
the orphan’s gaze in the tomb--the old, old home, when they parted from 
it, by igh ade em it ha some that strangers’ footsteps would wear 
out the ey had trodden, and s F ; 
their dearest thea Weep away traces mingled with 

Two large tears gather slowly on Nellie’s ‘] vari 
happy evening to the beloved dead, to the wed peas a a 


| wes come in, and the sisters at hand. 
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Now comes another phase, a memory of one who wronged her young | 
heart, won its love, and flung it idly by ; the warm proud flush dries the 
tear, and a flash steals out from the downcasteyes. Nellie, the heart that 
is so angry still, is hardly healed of its love-wound! She flies the thought 
as she fled from him. In fancy she leaves again the wealthy home where 
he had crossed her path, rejects dependence on rich relations, for harder 
dependence on a grudging, poor one: that was a hard trial, Nellie, butit 
was bravely borne, and it has led thee here. Those long solitary walks 
Of thine, intended to drive away the bitter thoughts that thronged the 
heart’s still chambers, how little could’st thou dream, when they were first 
crossed by that strange, thoughtful-looking man, that be would be all to 
thee one day, the consoler of the past, the object of the present, the guide 
of the future. A strange thing is life, Nellie; and it is well sometimes for 
the prettiest and bappiest even to lay a small round chin in the palm of 
a soft white hand, and ponder on it, as thou art doing now. It was those 
primroses did the mischief first, (that such innocent-looking flowers should 
so demean themselves!) ; didn’t they grow in such an unattainable spot, 
that when Nellie had climbed up there, she could not get down again. 
bat was obli to accept the extended band proffered by Mr. Fairfield? 

Nellie did it, blushingly indeed, but still she thought with such an old 
gentleman it could not matter; and so she suffered him to walk by her 
side that day, and many other days when they met, until she discovered 
suddenly that he was not so old after all, and that her walks were very 
lonely when she did not happen to meet him. 

Nellie would have repuleed him angrily, had he made love to her. The 
wounds in her heart were to recent, and fancy’s ideal still too vividly er- 
graved there, to be displaced quickly, and by such a man, too, as Robert 
Fairfield ; but be contrived to get possession of everything else, if he had 
not love ; he opened the rich stores of his mind for her improvement ; he 
won her confidence, her esteem, her friendship ; and at last, when she had 
accompanied his mother, such a dear old lady as she was, to the lonely 
cottage he inhabited, and saw how desolate it looked for want of a wo- 
man to take care of it, and set it to rights, pity finished off the business, 
and Nellie suffered Robert to take her hand in his, and promised at the 
altar to be a true and loving wife. 

She had never once repented of it. Busy, merry, little creature that 
she was, she not only seemed to be making honey all day long, but always 
had a quantity on hand for immediate consumption ; and the prettiest 
cottage in the village had become, thanks to her clever hands, the neat- 
est and most tasteful. Robert said so, and his mother said so, and so did 
the neighbours; and as strangers always stood and peeped iu as they 
passed by, it is to be presumed they were of the same opinion. 





Nellie had just reached this pleasant consummation of her reverie, and 
had regained the same bright glad look with which she had started on it, 
when wheels were heard at the garden-gate--a sure sign that the coach 


Nellie ran out in the dark, and Robert stayed to light a candle. A 
great confusion, a rush of cold air from the frost, a smell of damp straw 
from the luggage, an odour of fustian from the guard’s coat, a general 
confusion from every one’s talking at once, and chinking money in uni- 
son, and then a cheery ‘“ Merry Christmas to you, sir,” “ Health, ladies,”’ 
from the man, as he drained the glass Nellie had filled for him, and he 
was gone, the door closed ; and the three sisters stood together again for 
the first time for three long years ; the first time since they bade adieu 
to their early home, and their mother’s grave. 

The memory comes throbbingly to Nellie’s heart, it rises in her voice, 
and swims in her bright eyes; but she forces it back with words and 
smiles of welcome. 

“ Dear Carry, how handsome you have grown! 
you’re blue with cold. 

A quieter, tenderer greeting for Margaret, who is already seated in the 
easy chair, close to the fire, with that dear, clumsy Robert trying to get 
her out of her wraps--he does it too. Nellie would never have believed 
him capable of such a thing; and Margaret’s quiet eyes raised to thank 
him—she is too tired to speak; but they seem friends already, that is 
pleasant! Now to see him greet Carry : he turns to her with frank kind- 
ness, a little awkward perhaps, but brotherly too, and imprints a pater- 
nal Riss on her cheek, which she accepts with a certain hauteur, for Carry 
prefers distant homage. 

Nellie has no time to think what she feels; but as her quiet eye re- 
marks this, she does feel something. 

Margaret must have come tea, and go to bed, that is quite clear, she is 
so pale and tired. 

What is all this care for Margaret? why do their voices sink to gentler, 
more caressing tones, when speaking to her, and their actions shadow | 
her round with another atmosphere than that of ordinary life? 

Margaret is an invalid, doomed never to know the blessed meaning of 
health and strength ; there is no hope for her, only a long, lingering, life 
of pain, perhaps; but this sad certainty, and the mystery of her patient 
suffering, make her a holy thiog to those two kindly natures. Robert 
has taken off bis spectacles, and forgotten to replace them in his anxiety 
about her; and had Nellie time, she suspects sh» should detect tears in 
those eyes, so occupied with her invalid sister. \ 

But it is all bustle (quiet bustle though, for Nellie is never noisy) till 
Margaret has had her tea, and is safely stowed away in her warm room. 
too weary to admire its neat cleanness or to say more than a faint “ God 
bless you, darling,” to her attentive sister. 

And now they three draw in their chairs round the fire, and prepare, 
as Nellie says, fora nice chat. Whois to begin? Carry sits on one side 
very upright; tired, but refusing to own it; handsome too—a showy 
beauty, a fine bust, quick flashing eyes, wanting softness it may be. She 
is beautifully dressed also, for she lives with the wealthy relatives whom 
Nellie left for solitude and a maiden-aunt; and her silk dress fits nicely, 
and bas an evident self-consciousness of being in the newest fashion. It 
was not a dress she need have apologised for at any rate, as a travelling 
one, especially to Robert, who never knows even what his wife wears, 
has no knowledge of ailk or satin, but calls everything stuff, whatever its 
texture. But when Carry had made the apology, which had been on her 
mind ever since her arrival, and Robert had begged her not to name it, 
and Ellen had smiled at her innocence, the conversation, so feebly begun, 
came to another dead stop. Why didn’t Robert begin? He sits looking 
through those dreadful spectacles of his at the fire, thinking abstractedly, 
when he ought to be talking instead ; one of his funny stories now would 
set them all off, if he would but tell it. 

Had Nellie written 2 description of Robert at that moment, and Carry | 
another, how different they would have been! Nellie would have said, 
that it was the dearest, kindest face in the world; that the spectacles 
concealed the mildest, most beaming eyes, that ever a manly soul looked 
through ; that the scanty hairs on his nearly bald head, covered the most 
clever sensible brain. And Carry would have said in three words, what 
a queer, old-fashioned looking husband poor Nellie has got! 

But the evening that promised to be socheerful was going by, and they 
were all speaking in monosyllables. Nellie made a dash : she began upon 
their childish days. Carry let it drop : she had a bad memory, and wasn’t 
sentimental, she said. Nellie talked of the town she lived in; Carry 
grew communicative on the score of society, gossip, and the fashions. Ro- 


I can see that, though 





bert showed great signs of weariness, and looked wistfully at his book. 


Nellie made a great effort, forced him into the conversation, and at last 
into one of his best stories. But alas! just at the very best part, where 
the interest was greatest, C: gave most evident signs of being bored ; 
Robert saw them not, bat deliberately pursued his way; Carry yawned 
behind ber hand. If he would bat talk a little faster, and not laugh at 
his own jokes: no-- he is fairly off. Poor Nellie was greatly troubled ; 
were it possible to hurry him, or to interest Carry; bat no, Carry will 
not be interested ; she begs his pardon just as he reaches the very point 
of the whole matter, and asks what time it is, for she really thinks she 
must go to bed. Robert, not a whit disconcerted, answers her question ; 
but Nellie blushes for both, is angry alike with the long story, and the 
rade inattention it received. However, it is all over now, and so is the 
evening she looked forward to; and she marshals Carry up stairs to her 
room— 

The visitor's room, par excellence, with a broad, old-fashioned lattice 
casement, half Wh ate in summer-time by scented flowers, with a 
cheerful fire in a modern grate, picture-covered walls, and a white dimity- 
covered bed, the essence of cleanliness, and inviting comfort. 

Carry throws herself into an easy chair, and yawns again. 

“ How do ie contrive to breathe, Nellie, in these rooms? ” 

“ Very well, dear; why not?” 

** They are so low, they quite suffocate me.” 

Nellie had never found it out. 

“ You are accustomed to such grand doings, you see, Carry.” 

“ How you could leave a town for such a place as this, Nelly, is what 
puzzles me; and then to fix yourselfin it by marrying! Why did you 
not wait till I was settled? and then ye could have come to me, and I 
would have found you some one worth throwing yourself away for.” 

The words implied something distasteful about Robert, and Nellie co- 
loured violently. 

, ast am quite happy, Carry,” she said, “ I do not wish to change my 
ot. 

“ Quite happy! Nonsense,” said Carry, “ do you mean to persuade 
me that any one can be happy without society, mewed up the whole day 
long in smal! rooms, with a husband in spectacles, who tells long stories, 
and laughs at his own jokes?” ) ‘ 

“ Oh, Carry, he is the best—” 

“ My dear, [ don't eay he isn’t, for 1’m sure he’s all that ; but you can’t 
deny, and I’m sure it’s no disgrace t» him, that he does wear spectacles, 
is Me? prosy, and old-fashioned.” 

“ Never mind, when he is kind and goed,” said Nellie. 

“ No more than he ought to be, with a young, pretty wife like you, 
Nellie dear ; but still I do maintain, that you ought to have married 
better. Faney the fun that would be made of him, if he were introduced 
at N. in our “et! It would be impossible. ‘Bat there, don’t be angry, 
it’s no use talking now, it’s done; you must come without him—say you 
want change of air, and leave him at home. I shall expect you very 
soon, my dear ; for I’m expecting to be married ; and when I’ve a house 
of my own, I hope often to have my sisters with me.” 

Nellie forgot everything else in her joy at this news. 

“ Dear Carry, are per really engaged? Oh! tell me all about it,’’ 

“ T really am ; and who to, ot all men in the world?” 

Nellie shook her head. 

“ Why Charles Sewell.” ' 

Back, back, wild throbbing heart! what have you to do with this? 
Back, back, hot bluod! painting tales that should never be told on the 
blushing cheek. Should Robert Fairfield’s wife start thus, at a name 
connected with falsehood and wrong ? 

Carry wonders at her emotion; bat her triumphant pleasure blinds 
her eyes to its extent. 

“ We shall be married early in the summer: we have chosen our 
house, and when I return shall begin furnishing.” 

Then followed a list of all the furniture, useful and ornamental, which 
would be absolutely necessary ; the catalogue was unheeded by Nellie, 
though she seemed to listen attentively ; but Carry was startled when she 
rose at length, and putting her arms round her sister’s neck, said, witha 
short, quick sob ; 

“‘ God bless you, dear Carry, and him too; I hope you will be very, 
very happy.” 

Not another word spake poor Nellie that night in any mortal ear ; but 
when, some hours afterwards, her husband drew aside the curtain, and 
looked on the sleeping face of his young wife, he found it was flushed as 
with unquiet slumber, and the long lashes that rested on it wet with 
recent tears. 

They all said it was a pleasant Christmas Day ; even Carry allowed 
that--and certainly every one seemed very merry. There was old Mrs. 
Fairfield, with her quiet , dignified ways. making her very looks re- 
spected : even Carry was awed into trying to win a golden opinion from 
her. There was Margaret, so delighted with everything around her, 
owe their country fare and habits at every turn; never tired of hear- 
ng how all looked in summer, and what were the pleasures they tasted 
then. Robert, too, continued to keep clear of all long stories, devoted 
himself chiefly to Margaret, and renounced spectacles for the day. Why 
he ever wore them no one can understand. It was not for the sake of look- 
ing professional, for he was a man of small, but independent fortune ; nor 
because he was near-sighted, or had weak eyes—no, but he had formed 
the habit, and though he could see much better without them, not even 
Nellie’s coaxing could procure more than one day’s intermission of the 
odious things. 

‘* Your marriage is not quite so much a mystery to me as it was last 
night, Nellie,’ said Carry, smiling archly, when they found themselves 
alone again. 

“Oh!” said Nellie triumphantly, ‘ you begin to do him justice then ?” 

‘Do you justice, you mean, you demure little hypocrite ; however, you 
might have been frank with me. How much a-year has she ?”” 

* Who?” 

“ Why Mrs. Fairfield, of course.” 

“J have no idea,” said Nelly. “ Why?” 

“Oh! I dare say you have no expectations,” said Carry, satirically ; 
“you are quite superior, you and Robert, to anything of the kind.” 

My dear Carry,” said Nellie, with wounded amazement, “ Mrs. Fair- 
field lives on’an annuity that dies with her.” 

“Then I am more in the dark than ever,” said Carry. 

She stood looking musingly at the fire a few moments. 

“ But there, go to bed, Nellie, do,’ she added, giving her a cold kiss ; 
“T think, after all, you’re just a fit wife for that dear, slow old Robert of 
yours. Good night, Nellie ; good night.” 

Nellie had a puzzled look on her face when she left the room ; it wasn’t 
as bright and cheerful now as on Christmas Eve. 

« Dear, slow old Robert,” murmured Nellie, as she laid her hand on 
the handle of the parlour door ; “after all, I may_as well go to bed at 
once, I dare say he doesn’t care for a gossip ;” and softly withdrawing it, 
she went up stairs again. 

Look to it, Robert ; for a man with spectacles, you are blind indeed if 
you cannot sée that there isa veil weaving between your heart and your 
little wife’s, The bright smile has been worn for show to-day, and the 
cheerful voice made an effort to be cheerfal--neither came straight from 
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the heart ; look to it, dear, slow old Robert ; or throw away your specta- 
ive in blindness evermore. 
iS eee to see the poor relative who had been Nellie’s protect- 
ress; Robert was spending an hour with his mother, as his custom was 
7 ing. Nellie brought her work, an embroidered collar that 
every morning, - 
Carry bad designed for her, and sat down beside the sofa on which Mar- 
et lay reading. The book was laid aside at her sister’s first attempt 
at conversation. 
“ Well, Peggie dear, you haven’t told me how you like Robert?” 
“There was no need for it, Nellie; who can help liking so kind and 
gentle a man ed 
“ You don’t find him so very old-fashioned, then ?”’ 
“T like old-fashioned things, Nellie ; did we not agree yesterday that 
there were no songs, no books, no flowers, like the old-fashioned ones?” 
“ And you do think Robert old-fashione* ?” 
“Tt is such a strange epithet to apply to him, [hardlyknow. What 
does it mean ?” 
“Why that he is prosy and odd, not like the young men of the present 
” 








“ He is hardly to be called one of them, dear Nelly ; so that says no- 
thing. As to his being prosy, I don’t know : he tells long stories, certainly ; 
but he so evidently enjoys them himself, and had such a kind intention of 
amusing his listeners, that they should be the last to find them so.’’ 

“One more question, Madge, and I have done. Would you have mar- 
ried Robert Fairfield, had he asked you?” 

“No, Nellie.”’ 

“ Ah! there you see, why not?” 

“ Because, dear, there was one, and only one, to whom I ever would 
have said “ Yes,’ ”’ answered Margaret, quietly, though her changing col- 
our revealed the emotion she tried to suppress. 7 

Nellie kissed her caressingly. 

“Forgive my teasing you with questions,” she said, “ but Carry has put 
these things into my head—she does not like Robert. You see Mr 
—, I mean the young man she is engaged to, is such a ‘ine handsome. 

fellow, she cannot help comparing her lot with mine ; and then she pities 
me, buried, as she says, in the country, and leading such a humdrum life.” 

“ Laugh at her for her pity, Nellie; you don’t need it; and if it is any 
consolation to you, I assure you, were I compelled to chose between the 
two gentlemen, you would be the loser, not Carry.” 

“ Ah! you would take my Robert, then ; and yet Charles Sewell is very 
handsome and gentlemanly.” 

“Granted ; but I prefer Robert’s expressive face and genuine kindness.”’ 

Nellie kissed her again, she felt happy and contented once more ; and 
laying aside her embroidery, drew out a pocket-handkerchief of Robert’s 
that wanted hemming, and worked his initials inher own hair. Margaret 
smiled quietly, and resumed her book. 

7 * 


It is the middle of June, anda bright summer day—not your modern 

summers, but an old one, such asour ancestors basked in : there are June 
flowers in the garden, June scents pouring in at the window, and filing 
the cheerful rooms with their rich fragrance; and better than all, June 
smiles on the sunny face of Robert’s little wife, as she stands beside him, 
in 1 gos cotton dress, reaching up the nails he is hammering into the 
wall, 
There are genial beneficient spirits abroad this morning to a certainty, 
and their influence is seen and felt everywhere; there isn’t a swallow 
soaring round the cottage that isn’t conscious of it; there isn’t a saucy 
breeze dancing among the leaves, or dashing in at the window, to ruffle 
Nellie’s stray curls, that isn’t full of the joyous certainty as it can be ; 
the brawling brook in the meadow beside the house is singing the same 
thing ; and the flowers nod their heads and toss them up and down, with 
evident conviction of the fact. 

But what has all this to do with a newly whitewashed room, a new 
cheerful paper, a husband nailing curtains, and a little wife handing him 
the nails? A great deal, as you will see. 

The six months that have passed have not gone by without leaving 
some token of their presence and effects. If Robert were compelled to 
to make a confession, though thumb-screws and the rack wouldn’t in- 
duce him to do it, he would own that the Christmas visitors had not 
left his home such a happy one as they found it; and that every time a 
letter came in Carry’s hand-writing, there was a renewal of the old 
strangeness in Nellie’s tone and manner—a shadow on her face that used 
not to be seen there once ; that very often, when his spectacles were bent 
on his book, his eyes were looking over them, trying to find out what 
that something was—all to no ie te And Nellie, oh! hers would be 
hard confessions, too, of envious feelings when she read of Carry’s gaiety, 
and Carry’s lover, and Carry’s presents ; of yearnings tobe fashionable 
whenever patterns of the newest shapes were sent ; of attempts at 
Italian sonatas, instead of the simple old songs Robert loved. A shame- 
boa confession, indeed, Nellie, and one you may well blush to make, even 


O us. 

But it had been even worse than this since May, when Carry was 
married ; and in truth the account of the wedding, such a wedding as it 
was, might well turn Nellie’s simple head, and make her heart discon- 
tented for a month afterwards. And if the truth must be told, the house 
was smaller, the garden emptier, and Robert’s stories longer than they 
had ever been before. It was well Carry could not marry again just 


e 
7 About a week before the bright morning we have described, a note 
had come from Margaret, announcing that the aged relative with whom 
she had hitherto resided was no more ; and she had written to Carry, as- 
king from her the asylum she needed. 
is was natural, for Carry’s husband was arich man, and in her large 
establishment a nook could easily be found for her sick sister. 

But Carry had replied that her husband declined being burdened with 
her, though he would be happy to allow her a small annual sum, which 
she could eke out with needle-work. 

This reply was repeated by Carry in her weekly letter to Nellie. 
Margaret was silent on the subject, and in her indignation she carried 
the letter to Robert. , 

“You must write to Margaret, dear,”” he said when he had read it, 
“and tell her, as long as we have ahome there will be a place in it for 
her ; she will be a blessing to our house, my wife—we shall all be bet- 
ter for it.” 

“ Dear Robert, how I thank you! but how shall we afford it?” 

“That is my province, Nellie; the extra trouble will be yours—shall 
you mind it?” 

“What for Margaret? Oh no, dear!” 

The summons was sent ; they wrote it together, and wrote it so that 
there was no resisting it, 

By six o’clock the next morning there was a great bustle and hammer- 
ing in the house. Nellie opened her eyes, and sleepily wondered what it 
might mean. Presently she discovered Robert was gone. Ah! then he 
was at the bottom of it, no doubt. With righteous curiosity she jumped 
up, trust her little white feet into slippers, flung on a dressing-gown, 
and stole down stairs. As she opened the study door, the beloved sanc- 
torum of her husband, the room which even she always entered with a 
sensation of awe, she was driven back by a cloud of dust. Returning to 
the charge, she presently distinguished through it that the walls were 
dismantled 
the garden opened, and the carpet taken up. 

hy Robert, Robert,” interrupted Nellie, 
what are you doing? . 

Robert emerged from the interior, 
laughed at the figure he presented. 

“ What are you doing, ogre?” she repeated. 

Arranging a room for our sister, Nellie, to be sure 
she was to be doomed to her 
No, no; she must have her 
enter without her leave. 
sofa, &c.”’ 

“But your study, Robert—your 

“ Must find a fresh place, Nellie. 

“Dear kind husband!” 


papers and books? 


’ 


— forgot his dusty coat, and laid her little head lovingly against 


“ Why 
place a table there for my books, and be as snu here.” 
“ You are too kind, dear,” said Nellie, with tearful on. 
Robert thought she was 
arms, and ran with her to her own room. 
“ Dress yourself quickly, and come to work 
fally ; “‘ there will be great need of your cley 
there was indeed, and busy enough the 
Italian songs were quite forgotten, the ne 
vion ; and Carry and her husband, if ever they came into Nellie 
were dismissed with gentle pity. 


er fingers.” 


The room was nearly ready now, looking so clean and bright, those 


garet, who was making the journey in short stages and would arrive by 
tea-time. 


a reluctant nail a blow, that consigned it to its fate. 


, the heavy bookshelves moved, the old disused doorway to 
“what does this mean, 
dusky with dust and dirt, Nellie 
; you didn’t think 
bedroom or our company for ever, did you? 


own little quiet parlour, where no one shall 
A little paint and papering, a new carpet, a 


you see, darling, Ican have the bay window in the parlour, 


ing to say more ; so he caught her up in his 
» Nellie,’’ he said, cheer- 
y were for many days. The 


W fashions laid aside in obli- 
’s thoughts, 


There was a stealthy knock at the door leading to the garden. 
“ Come in,” said Nellie. 

A shaggy head was thrust in. 

“Oh come in, Tom!” 


“ Well Tom,” said Robert, “ what news?’ And as he spoke he gave 


Now Tom was not a ready speaker, though a careful, loving attendant 
of Robert’s horse, and a most discreet gardener of Nellie’s flower-beds. 
“ Please Sir, the Squire’s no objection.” 
“ What he’ll take you, Tom, will he?” said Robert, turning round on 
the top of the ladder, with a boldness that struck fear to Nellie’s heart, 
and looking down on the mortals beneath him with the aspect of a very 
new and nal cherubim of a reckless character. 
“ Please Sir,” said Tom, glancing up rather timidly ; for he did not 
feel ensured against a precipitate descent from his master ; “ please Sir, 
the Squire’ll try me.” 
“ What! is Tom going ?” said Nellie. 
“Yes, my dear. You see I have sold the horse. It doesn’t want 
another nail, Nellie, does it ?”’ . 
“‘ Sold the horse, Robert ?”’ 
“Yes, my dear. I may come down now, mayn’t I?” 
“ Steady, Sir, ’’ said Tom, applying his hand to the ladder. 
Robert went on talking as he came, evidently pretending that he was 
used to it, and not at all nervous. 
“ Walking is so much better for the health, my dear ; and the Squire 
was quite anxious for my horse, he admired him so much. Take away 
the ladder, Tom, will you please? And as for the garden, Nellie, my 
love, I think gardening good for the health too, and that, between us, we 
can always keep it as pleasant and neat as it is now, eh *”’ 
A very strange thing is taste. In Nellie’s eyes at that moment—ay, 
and for ever afterwards—that quiet, old-fashioned man, in his spectacles 
and his working dress, was the handsomest hero that ever existed. The 
old faith and love, only a thousand times stronger than before, came 
welling up from her heart and streaming from her eyes, as she threw her 
arms round him, and murmured how good and noble he was, and how un- 
worthy she felt to be his wife. More she would have said, in her shame 
and penitence, but Robert stopped her with his kisses. He needed no 
confession. Her face was still hid against his shoulder when Tom came 
back, and she kept it there to hide her tears. 
* Well, Tom, you need not forget the old place, you know, when you 
have & new one.” 
“ By your leave, Sir,” said the worthy fellow, with great emphasis on 
the first word, “ I’ll give a look in at Missus’s flowers from time to time.” 
“ Do, Tom ; and what’s more, if ever you go courting Annie Morris of 
a Sunday, and don’t come here first for a flower to put in your button- 
hole, why I hope Harry Long will cut you out.” 
“Thank ye, Sir, I’m sure,” said Tom, with a grim smile, “if I may 
make so bold. Not as I’m afraid o’ the likes of him!” 
Robert held out his hand to his faithful servant. Tom took it respect- 
fully, and shook it roughly. Nellie too turned round, and extended hers ; 
but Tom could not stand it any longer. He bolted out of the room, and 
hiding himself behind the stable-door, blubbered like a child. 
Robert told one of his longest stories after tea that night, when they 
sat beside Margaret in her pleasant little room ; and he had scarcely be- 
gun it when Nellie quietly stole her hand into his, and so startled him he 
almost forgot what he was talking about. But he soon grew accustomed 
to it; and indeed it became such a habit that he never could tell a tale 
well without it at last. 
? * - . . - : * 
Robert wears his spectacles to this day ; but it ie observed that every 
year he lives he looks more and more over them at his wife’s face, and 
less upon his books, It is not surprising to those who know what plea- 
sant thoughts are written there, and what a quiet contented heart they 
rise from. Margaret is a bond between them both—a constant exercise 
for self-denial, patience and forbearance, keeping their souls ever pure 
from selfish rust and idle indifference ; and Nellie, having lost her taste 
for Italian and the fashions, and having once made up her mind that her 
husband is the best and handsomest man on the earth, has never since 
been converted from the delusion, despite several well-aimed efforts on 
the part of her sister Carry. And she is quite right too; these illusions 
are half-sisters to Faith ; and if in the ancient camp in the wilderness 
there were some who spoke mockingly of wooden images covered with 
gold, it was better to kneel among the simple believers, who called them 
me of the Mercy Seat; for to these only was the hidden glory re- 
vealed. 





RABBIT-SKINS. 


Rabbits are decidedly popular among the Parisians, under the well- 
known form of gibelottes. How many pleasant parties have been to the 
Bois de Boulogne for its famous stews of rabbits? How many couples 
have enjoyed the cheap gibelotte of the Banlieu? We endeavoured to 
arrive at an estimate of the number of rabbits consumed annually within 
the fortifications ; but hundreds of thousands overpowered us. We were 
attracted to the subject by the curious stories we heard of the men who 
stroll about Paris streets, buying skins, The rabbit-skin buyers of Paris 
are a brotherhood apart from the rest of the working population ; more- 
over they are, despite their roving habits aad the speculator’s character 
of their calling, an eminently moral and provident set of men. They are 
all Auvergnats, and all have one ambition, which is to return to their 
native villages with money sufficient to buy a patch of land, and to carry 
them in comfort to the graveyard of the church in which they were 
christened. 
Those who are acquainted with the by-ways of Paris know that there 
was a spot—-not far from the Panthéon--and very near the quarter where 
the chiffonniers congregate in vast numbers--devoted almost exclusively 
to the rabbit-skin buyers of Paris. This spot included nearly the entire 
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Thus, in counting the value they put upon clean white rags, at three sous 
per pound, they literally pay twenty per cent. less than the nominal price 


ven. 

The rabbit-skin buyer does not always confine his operations to skins, 
rags, and iron ; but extends them, whenever he has an opportunity, to 
the purchase of old boots and grease. This latter commodity, however, 
is not much sought after now, since the hotel proprietors burn composi- 
tion candles (those bougies well-known to most travellers as making the 
most extortionate item of all continental hotels), and the waiters have no 
longer pots to dispose of. All these extra purchases are bargains 
to which the rabbit-skin buyer is open,—as he is open to anything which 
leads to profit. It is his business in Paris to make money. He does not 
want the money to spend in choppines, or to dance with work-girls: he 
has a pocket into which he intends to button it securely, so that he may 
leave the capital at the earliest possible moment. He makes usually be- 
tween three and four francs a day by his bargains in rabbit-skins, so that 
he is able to put away, regularly, two francs and a half. But his busi- 
ness requires capital ; and it is precisely for this reason that he is firm in 
his resolve to save. The more he can save, the more he can make ; since 
he is enabled to accumulate his bargains and to sell only when the mar- 
ket is high. The most flourishing of the rabbit-skin buyers of Paris sell 
their skins only once in six monts. Many of them, when they have been 
some years at the business; when they have made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the tricks of the trade; take a little shop where the wife 
carries on the businese while the husband wanders through the streets in 
quest of skins. And the anecdotes of little fortunes accumulated in this 
way, the little properties dotted about Auvergne, which represent only 
so many rabbits eaten in the Bois de Boulogne, would astonish any ca- 
sual observer. 

The profit ranges from one sou anda halfto three sous per skin. They 
soon enable the prudent Auvergnat to enlarge his sphere of operations ; 
but, in his prosperity, when he counts his savings by hundreds and even 
thousands of francs, he does not usually lose his head. He sticks to his 
original calling, goes out daily in quest of skins, and deposits his money 
in a safe quarter. The skin, to him, is a reality ; every other specula- 
tion, except old rags, leather, and so forth, is wild and unreal. He will 
not embark in anything more respectable than his original calling. He 
has faith in nothing which is not second or third hand. 

I once met a remarkable specimen of the rabbit-skin buyers of Paris. 
He was a sullen man, with a strong sense of independence. This sense 
led him to the conclusion that to be sociable was to be aslave. In vain 
might the subtlest logician try to wean him from his creed. He had lived 
up to it strictly. He had been pressed to join many of the little associa- 
tions of his brethren—to be one of six ; but he had always declined to be 
subject to the rules of anybody. He would be his own free agent ; he 
would take his soup at the house where he felt inclined to take it; he 
would have a room where he could do exactly as he pleased, without 
having to consult a second individual’s whims. And at the time he 


| spoke, he was enjoying his own inclination in the matter of a choppine at 


He acknowledged at once, that, unlike the rest of his bro- 
therhood, he had not saved a sou. But, he justified his spendthrift ha- 
bits as complacently as he accounted for his happy isolation. He had 
nobody to care or provide for. He had no reason tosave. When he was 
without money, he knew how to make it. It was very true that many 
rabbit-skin buyers of his acquaintance had saved considerable sums of 
money ; but he did not envy them their economy. 

“There is Grigot,’’ he said to me one day, “ who began life in his 
twelfth year as a chimney-sweeper. He remained a sweep until he was 
fifteen, when he joined his brother in the business of rabbit-s" in buyer. 
By degrees they managed to save sufficient money to establish themselves 
in a rag and oldiron shop. Their plan was to take the street by turns: 
one day one brother kept the shop while the other went his round for 
rabbit-skins. In this way they worked together during six years, when 
the sweep’s brother died. At the time of his brother’s death they had 
saved twelve thousand francs,’”’ or four hundred and eighty pounds ster- 
ling. “Their mother had begged her bread for years, when the six 
thousand francs left by her dead son were sent to her, to make her com- 
fortable for the rest of her life. But the surviving brother, thus deprived 
of the partner of his business, was destined to lose the partner of his bo- 
som also within six months. This double affliction weighed heavily upon 
him, and he grieved till he became so ill that he was incapacitated for 
work during eighteen months. His sister attended to the shop during 
his long illness ; when he recovered, he removed to the regular rabbit- 
skin buyers’ locality, the Rue St. Jean de Lateran. In this street he car- 
ried on his business during twenty-five years, and left the old shop at last, 
with four hundred thousand francs in his pocket. He now lives in the 

Neuve d’Etienne. He is still in business with his son as a rabbit- 
in and chiffon buyer ; and so popular is he, and so well known, that 
anybody can vouch for the truth of my story.” The independent rabbit- 
skin buyer here turned to one or two associates, who all knew the lucky 
man, and declared that his fortune was not over-estimated. And they, 
also, had stories to tell of rabbit-skin buyers worth their five and ten 
thousand francs. I appeared astonished, whereupon they turned round 
upon me, a little hurt, and exclaimed that the Auvergnats were not 
beggars. 

I endeavoured to estimate the number of menin Paris deriving their 
living from the rabbit-skin trade. On reference to the report made by 
the Chamber of Commerce on Parisian industry, I found no mention 
whatever made of the Auvergnats, who collect the rabbit-skins and hare- 
skins of the capital, although it contained an important chapter devoted 
to the workmen and workwomen who prepare these skins for the hatters. 
Considering that the skins collected by the Auvergnats give emplcyment 
to about six hundred people, who rub the skins, and drag the hairs from 
them, and sort and clean them, and finally hand them over to the hat- 
makers, the estimate of my independent friend was not extravagantly high, 
when he put down the number of his fraternity at three thousand. Many 
a double profit does the dealer in rabbit-skins make, upon the same skin. 
First, he sells it to be plucked for the nap of hats ; and at last, when the 
hat upon which it has been worn gets old and rusty, all that is va- 


a wine-shop. 





length of the Rue St. Jean de Lateran: but the improvements which are 
now in progress in this quarter, and which will run over some of the most 
pestilent spots of the capital, have already included the demolition of 
this street ; consequently, at the present time, these prudent Auvergnats 
are scattered all over Paris, in establishments where cheap lodging is to 
be had. Cheap lodging they are always determined to have, or how will 
the bit of land be bought? This thirst for cheapness has led them to band 
themselves into companies of six, and to seek lodgings where they can 
have one bed-room containing three beds, and separate places where each 
man may deposit his skins and other purchases. This shelter costs them 
about fifty francs, or two pounds sterling a year each. As to food, an 
association of six can live cheaper than six separate individuals—this is 
an established doctrine of household economy. They keep a box, there- 
fore, nailed up in their common room, wherein each man deposits daily, a 
ten sous piece. The fund thus created is spent in making soup twice 
every day, at noon, and at six o’clock in the evening. Each man is 
charged, in rotation, with the responsibilities of the kitchen ; and on his 
days he returns from bis business in the streets at eleven o’clock and five 
o’clock, so that the soup shall be ready when his associates make their 
appearance. And then the six take their food together—each man hay- 
ing his own bread, and his own cheese, generally sent from the beloved 
Auvergne. The community of food is strictly confined to soup; but 
soup is the chief sustenance. With these prudential arrangements the 
rabbit-skin buyers estimate their daily expenses at fifteen sous each. 
They spend nothing on luxuries. They are not frequenters of Barriére 
balls ; they are not to be found habitually in wine shops. Occasionally 
some of them may be discovered in a condition which would not recom- 
mend them to the good graces of Father Mathew ; but these are extraordi- 
nary occasions--most probably one of their great sale days, when they have 
realised the hoarded labour of six months. A little excitement of this 
kind may well be excused after the sober six months of labour, and of 
stinted appetite, which have preceded it. 

The rabbit-skin buyer is an early riser. He is generally off on his 
rounds by seven o’clock inthe morning. Ifhe deal also—as most of them 
do—in clean rags, old metal, and old hats, he has a bag with him. He is 
neatly dressed ; but his thin pale face, proclaims his habit of stinting 
himself, and no less proclaims the trade—not too healthy—in which he is 
engaged. He generally wanders on his way, with a careless walk, look- 
ing to the right and to the left, for the skins which have contained the 
popular gibelottes. It is amusing to watch him when he has discovered 
a skin hung out to attract his attention. He walks lazily up to it, ex- 
amines‘it with a careless air, and then drops it with a look of disappoint- 
ment. Just as he is passing on, he asks the owner what price he may put 
upon it. The answer, of course, does not satisfy him. Four sous for that 
skin? He doesn’t mind giving two sous. He generally finds that the 
owner lets him have it at his own price. In this way he wanders all da 
long, from street to street, picking up barga 





flattering muslin-curtains once hung up, @ last touch with the duster, a 
vase of fresh flowers on the table, and all would be ready for dear Mar- 








ins. In one street, he will, 
secure an old hat for six sous ; in another, he will get four or five pounds 
of white rags, by paying for three pounds at the rate of three sous per 
pound. For, the prudent Auvergnat cheats in weight. One man owned 
to me that he averaged four pounds over weight in twenty, as a rule, 


luable in the rabbit-skin returns to him, to be a second time turned to 
profitable account. 

It is estimated that the fur plucked annually from the rabbits’ and 
hares’ skins in Paris, is sold to the hatters, when manufactured and 
cleaned, for not less than two millions and a half of francs. This esti- 
mate, which is one backed by the authority of the French Chamber of 
Commerce, will give the reader some notion of the important part our 
Auvergnats play in the commercial economy of the capital. Let them, 
some fine morning, break up their little associations, withdraw their soup 
subscriptions from their box, cease to go their rounds in search of rabbit- 
skins, and a considerable body of the Parisian public would find them- 
selves strangely puzzled how to proceed with their business. The for- 
tunes made out of skins do not appear so extraordinary when we find 
that ingenious workmen annually drag from rabbits’ backs about one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. This was the estimate for eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven ; but the annual value has probably much in- 
creased since that year. The rabbit-skins of the Auvergnats not only 
supply the hat-makers of the capital with material, but also furnish quan- 
tities of hair to the American market. 

Before the rabbits’ hairs are ready for th» hat-makers they pass through 
many processes. In the first instance, the skin falls into the vigorous 
hands of an arracheuse, who with a large knife drags all the long coarse 
hairs from it, leaving only the fine undercoat of down. Itcomes next un- 
der the notice of the sécreteur, who rubs it with a mercurial preparation, 
to loosen the down. This preparation having been administered, the 
brosseuse takes the skin and brushes the down clean ; whereupon the 
coupeur advances with his shears, and then the trieuse takes the down to 
sort the fine hairs from the coarse. 

Even then, the hairs are not ready for the hatter. The monteuse has 
to pack up the various kinds in separate parcels ; and the packets have 
then to undergo the soufflage, in order to detect any lurking coarse hairs 
left by the arracheuse. At this work, the men earn, on an average, three 
francs a day ; some, however, who are very expert, gain five francs. The 
women are not so well paid. The highest daily salary among them is 
two francs and a half, the lowest fifteen sous ; the average salary is one 
franc thirteen sous. 4 

Thus the Boulevards’ dandy wears on his head, the skin of the rabbit 
which he may have eaten last summer, nor dreams how that gibelotte 
skin has employed many industrious people, who live and work in the se- 
cluded by-ways of the capital. 





BRITISH SPINSTERHOOD ABROAD. 


Among the various advantages derived by our compatriots from the 
peace we so long enjoyed, and the facility of wandering over the Conti- 
nent, may be reckoned the extension of privilege conferred on that class 
which in Ireland is denominated “ elderly young ladies.” The awe ha 
advance in civilisation, rationality, and sound morals, the more will the 
unmarried portion of our countrywomen command our respect and gr 
sideration. The age is passed when the term “ old maid ” was one 
reproach. I once heard a distinguished member of our aristocracy, the 
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father of a large family of young and beautiful daughters, declare that | 
there should be a law requiring every household to retain one of its fe- 
male members unmarried, for the benefit of the community. Judging, | 
however, by the number we meet wandering abroad in single ae 
ness, such a law seems unnecessary ; for every haunt of the English on | 
the Continent has been distinguished as the abode of one or more amia- | 
ble spinsters, whose houses have generally been the rendezvous of talent, 
and the centre of social enjoyment. There was that estimable lady, the | 
Honourable Frances Mackenzie, of Seaforth, long the object of Thor- | 
waldson’s admiration and love. How many had to deplore her loss, be- | 
sides the little Josephine, the Spanish child of refugee parents, whom she | 
adopted and provided for! 

And there was another daughter of Scotia, worthy and good, but of 
rougher grain than her more refined countrywoman. I cannot forget our 
first rencontre abroad. It was at an evening party at Naples, that a tall, 
stiff, bony spinster stalked up to me, with these abrupt words— 

‘‘T met you at Walter Scott’s.”’ 

Seeing me trying to recall the fact, she proceeded— 

“Yes, I did; and you sang Bonny Votty.” 

“‘ Madam,” I replied, “ you surely are mistaken ; I never could have 
had the presumption to attempt ‘a Scotch song in Scotland.’”’ 

“ Oh, that’s not Scotch, it’s Italian,’’ she replied. 

I then discovered that the lady meant the little Venetian ballad of | 
“ Buona Notte.” 

When tired of Naples, she settled at Florence ; but she never advanced 
a step farther in the “ Lingua Toscana,” though she considered herself 
quite a Florentine, talking of “‘our Grand Duke and our Court,” as if 
it were exclusively her own, while she snuffed the Tramontane on the 
bridges, and declared the climate was as bracing as on the Mound in 
Edinburgh. ; 

The only smile, I ever remember eliciting from our lamented friend, 
Sir Walter Scolt, during the few days he passed at Florence, on his sad 
homeward-bound journey, was when I told him how his countrywoman 
had put me to a nonplus with her Bonny Votty. He was amazed to 
hear how the freedom of continental life had drawn her out of her cor- 
ner, where he remembered her for many a year, sitting in solitary dulness 
in her brother’s drawing room, and never speaking but when she was 
spoken to, according to the good old maxim impressed on young ladies 
in the good old times. “‘ However, she must always have been a spirited 

erson,” said one of the party, “for she is supposed to be the original of 

iss Pratt, in the novel of ‘ inheritance ;’’’ and we all appealed to Sir 
Walter, to know if he thought his acquaintance really took refuge in a 
passing hearse, when the post-chaise in which she was journeying through 
the snow could go no farther ? 

“IT cannot aver,” said he, “that my friend’s sister ever had such an 
opportunity of showing her prowess, but I can declare that if she were 
not the heroine of that whimsical adventure, I am acquainted with no 
other lady capable of the achievement.” 

There was another fair Caledonian, if fair she could be called, whose 
fiery face and sturdy form might be taken for the figure-head of a mer- 
chantman, fresh painted for a voyage. This unprepossessing exterior ob- 
tained her among the Indians the sobriquet of “ Malora di Chiaja,” or 
bane of the , @ misfortune in a country like Naples, where the be- 
lief in the evil eye prevails. The lady was, notwithstanding, neither 
baneful nor uncharitable. Finding herself alone in the world, /e besoin de 
V’ ame tendre—the want, I suppose, of something to love, prompted her to 
adopt a little Pulermitan boy, and to see about teaching “the young 
idea how to shoot ;”’ but the soil was unpropitious, or the cultivator un- 
skilful. Little master cared neither for fool’s cap nor birch; he would 
heither learn nor tell the truth. His protectress, in despair, sent him, 
at great cost, to an Englistf seminary, near Boulogne-sur-Mer. Before a 
year had expired, a letter came from the master, desiring that the young 
Sicilian might be immediately removed—* he was corrupting the whole 
school.’ 

I remember his return from that long journey. There was nothing in 
his appearance to bespeak the bad boy ; he was, in fact, a pretty, mild- 
looking, little fellow. However, his patroness, after another effort to 
make him diligent and truthful, found the case was hopeless ; and no re- 
source was left for her, but to send back her ill-starred protegé to his fa- 
ther, a macaroni-maker, at Palermo, who refused to receive his son with- 
out a large premium in money as indemnification for his lost services! 

Lydia White, of bas-blue celebrity, was, I believe, a daughter of Al- 
bion. Harmless records of her eccentricities were also to be found at 
Naples. On one occasion, wishing to entertain her compatriotagshe sent 
for the nearest confectioner, to order a cake. She was too blue to know 
much of modern tongues, and could only tell him she wanted un g&teau. 
The pastry-cook being Italian, understood gateau to mean gaitp, a pat ; 
and, shrugging his shoulders, told the lady he had no cats ip his 
“But you will make me one,’ she cried, and continued vociferating, 
“ yoglio un gatto”’—literally a tom cat, till the man, out of patience, began 
to storm, thinking she was mad, and would likewise render him so. Miss 
Lydia White’s apartment was fortunately on the ground floor, in the 
Chiaja, and some English acquaintances passing at the moment, heard 
the uproar, and rushed in: they propitiated the offended confectioner by 
telling him, the lady only desired to have, “un bel pasticcio,” as cakes 
and pies are indifferently denominated. He might have retorted, “ the 
signora has herself made one ;”’ for a pasticcio also means convention- 
ally, a blunder, a fuss, a contre-tems, or getting into a mess; suchas a 
lady dropping a stitch in her knitting, which I once heard an amiable 
Florentine, a descendant of the illustrious Michael Angelo, who was 
deemed a good English scholar, translate thus. while taking up the fallen 
stitches‘ Oh, dear me, I’ve made a little pie.” 

I cannot complete the virgin constellation which shone at Naples, with- 
out recalling another Miss White, also an Englishwoman ; but her name 
was not Lydia, neither wasshe blue, though a cultivated and accomplish- 
ed woman. Her great popularity drove her from the gay city ; her fra- 
gile constitution could not endure the excitement of the large, intellec- 
tual society which her talents drew around her. She retired to a noble 
villa, at La Cava, where she received her friends as inmates, when health 
permitted. 

We were, some years ago, traversing that beautiful vale, en route for 
Pestum, with our own horses. We had started too late: finding night 
coming on rapidly, we stopped to enquire the distance to Vietri, and 
heard with dismay that we had yet some miles to go, on a road none of 
the safest, without hope of accommodation nearer. Happily we remem- 
bered that we could not be far from Miss White’s residence ; we had, in 
fact, unconsciously halted at her gate. The discovery seemed propitious ; 
we did not hesitate to iet the lady of the mansion know our predicament ; 
though personally strangers to her, we were acquainted through matual 
friends. I can never forget the cordial welcome she gave the intruders, 
and the happy hours we passed with her the following day. We never 
saw her more ; but we enjoyed her delightful correspondence till death 
terminated her career of usefulness. In this instance I have no eccentri- 
Cities to relate. Miss White pursued the even tenor of her way, dispensing 
around her, to poor and rich, such kindnesses as piety and refinement 
alone know how to dispense. Like a beautiful star, she shone brightly 
on all. 

The Green Isle has also sent forth its noble spinsters to astonish the 
world. There was, before our time in Italy, the Honourable Fanny Tal- 
bot, renowned as well for a variety of estimable qualities, as for the 
achievements of having swum across the Hellespont and ascended in a 
balloon. She has since inhabited Vienna for many a-year, and has been 
everywhere popular. Confident of favour, and having survived all love 
of personal admiration, the little Chanoinesse was, to a proverb, neglect- 
ful of her toilette. Her head-gear, especially, was rarely better than a 
red printed handkerchief—-a constant subject of ridicule to her mere ac- 
quaintances, while to her more intimate friends it was one of regret and 
concern. One lady, hoping to produce a reform, showed her a handsome 
piece of tissue, having resolved in her own mind if Miss Talbot admired 
the stuff, to have it made into a “turban proper,” by a fashionable mili- 
ner ; but the eccentric spinster no sooner understood the friendly inten- 
tion, than she snatched up the tissue, and declaring it to be beautiful, 
stuffed it like a handkerchief into her pocket, warmly expressing her 
thanks, and was gone before her friend had recovered her surprise and 
disappointment sufficiently to expostulate. Miss Talbot wore the turban 
season after season ; but it was rolled round her gray locks much after 

the fashion in which a poissarde encircles her brows with her blue check 
apron, the better to carry her basket of fresh mackerel. The amiable 
Viennese finding reform impracticable, was obliged to content herself 
with the fact, that at Vienna every one knew Miss Talbot, and every one 
liked her, in spite of her ugly turbans. Another strange propensity of 
this independent maiden was never using a carriage, night or day, though 
the equipages of her friends were always at her disposal ; but when the 
stately rout or brilliant ball was over, she never hesitated to pin up her 
Pee se at least as short as those of “ the little woman” of whom “ we 

ave heard tell” in the old song, who fell asleep by the wayside, and had 
them “cut round about.” The operation always went on in the lobby, 
if not in the partécochére, amidst powdered lackeys, and feathered chas- 





| indefatigably kind to us. ‘It is the fashion now to depreciate her work ; 
| nevertheless, she has been the travellers’ benefactress for many a year ; 


| Continent was first reopened to them, without the benefit of her experi- 





One who knew well the eccentric Chanoinesse, assures me that she went 
to court, covered with diamonds and orders, in the same independent 
manner ; and, on one occasion, forgetting to leave her great snow-shoes 
in the cloak-room, she approached royalty with the tread of an elepbant, 
to the amusement of the whole court—the prodigious foot quite apparent 
to all beholders, from beneath her velvet and satin. With all this, Miss 
Talbot was as amiable as she was noble, and was beloved by all whom 
she approached. Her charities at Vienna live in remembrance, and her 
name is never mentioned without calling forth a tribute to her worth. © 

I could enumerate séveral other wandering maidens who have enjoyed 
their liberty abroad, and to whom harmless eccentricities are attributed, 
if I were not in baste to arrive at the climax of spinster supremacy, and 
present you to Mrs. Marianne Starke, the most remarkable of her class, 
and the one to whom travellers are most indebted. 

We knew Mrs. Starke well, and had much reason to like her, for she was 


and I know not what the English could have done in Italy, when the 


ence. She had herself come abroad for health at the peace of Amiens, 
and fearlessly remained throughout the war which raged afterwards, 
She used to say, in 1830, that ee had been nearly thirty years in Italy. 
Her work was first a volume of entertaining letters, addressed toa friend 
in England, and written probably before the last peace ; she afterwards 
added itineraries, and that kind of local information which travellers in a 
strange land most require. Her list of essential comforts seems absurd 
now, because the inns are better furnished, and most cities supplied with 
English commodities ; but at the period she wrote, even tea was only 
to be procured at the chemists, which to this day is the casein Romagna ; 
her counsel will always be important to invalids. It is on record, in 
proof that she adopted what she recommended, that she was often met in 
her travelling landaulette up to her neck in essential comforts !—the car- 
riage so full that she could with difficulty get in or out. It is also re- 
ported that, in one of her journeys, she was actually obliged for the same 
cogent reason, to take her place in the driver’s seat, and leave her “ es- 
sential comforts” in full enjoyment of the close carriage. More probably 
she had good taste enough to prefer the open air, and see the country. 
I remember she disliked a carriage, and never kept carriages at Sorrento. 
I often asked her to drive out with us, but she always said she was never 
happy but on her legs, pointing to her great leathern boots. Mrs. Mari- 
anne Starke used to carry an umbrella in all weathers, and never changed 
her costume—a plain black dress, and a black silk hat, which gave her 
tall, bony figure rather a masculine air. Though so many years a resi- 
dent at Sorrento, and yclept its queen, Mrs. Starke never aspired to a 
better seat of government than an indifferent apartment at the top of an 
old Jesuit convent, which had been converted into a lodging-house, and 
had nothing to boast of, except a large open terrace with an awning, and 
a splendid view of the whole bay. There her majesty received her guests, 
and entertained them with the tarantella, danced with castanets by two 
clumsy Terpsichores from the village, to the sound of the tambourine and 
a hollow black stick with a hole in it, which did duty for a flute. These 
she used to point out to the company as the most ancient of musical in- 
struments. I have always wondered she had not fitted upa villa for her- 
self, for nothing could be more scantily furnished and angel than 
her suite of rooms: bare bricks, rush chairs, and even her own dormitory 
a mere comfortlsss convent cell. Her dining-hall, for want of a better, 
was a long passage, which fored her to the expedient of having a nar- 
row table. This she dignified with the name of Triclinium, making her 
guests sit next the wall, and her attendants serve from the other side, as 
we see on the Etruscan vases, and at the funeral suppers in the tombs— 
with this difference, that Mrs. Stark’s convitati sat upon rush chairs, in- 
stead of reclining in luxurious ease on sofas; and the attendants, instead 
of wearing classical drapery, or none, figured in gold lace and red plush 
—-——! Whatever was deficient in furniture and outward decoration 
was more than compensated by the lady’s hospitality and excellent cheer ; 
her dinners were thoroughly English, and served in the good old style, 
wortby of Christmas. The wines also circulated freely, and John’s re- 
iterated “ Marsala if you please, sir’ was varied with red and white, 
Lachrmyz, whieh she called Falernian ; and on one occasion, with some- 
thing very rich and rare from Torre del Greco, (a village under Vesuvi- 
us), of which her guests drank deeply, supposing it to be Greek wine, and 
classical to quaff. 

Amongst Mrs. Sarke’s peculiarities was her being contented with her 
proficiency in the classics and dead languages, and never taking the trou- 
ble to learn the living ones. She bad no fluency in French, and I have 
been assured she could scarcely read Italian. Speaking it was always, I 
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Gell ridiculed the idea; but Mrs. Starke was not very far wrong, I be- 
lieve ; and it is certain, at least, that the Phoenicians went there : and 
there is reason to suppose that the people of Tyre did colonise, and 
brought their language to Italy. As to the junkets, Sorrento is famous 
for a curd, called gaiancata,* which is served on fern leaves; and Mrs. 
Starke, as a Devonshire woman, at once recognised her country’s com- 
modity.. That wicked wight, Sir William Gell, whose satirical organ was 
ever in activity, boasted how he used to play on her credulity. He in- 
vited us one morning to breakfast, at his pretty little mansion behind the 
Chiaja. Besides the usual English fare, he gave us macaroni, a Ja Mi- 
lanese—that is, dressed with cream, and eggs poached in buffalo’s milk, 
served in little earthern plates, like the patera of the ancient sacrifices. 
He introduced these to us as of old Neapolitan usage. Mrs. Starke’s an- 
tiquarianism was then discussed. He complained of her calling the Pa- 
pyrus a river near Syracuse, instead of saying, as he had told her, that 

the plant grew on the banks of the Alfio. He made no secret of having 

mystified her on various subjects, and told us the result, as a good story. 

e accused him of being jealous of her literary fame, which only provoked 
a new sally of witty ridicule. 

Speaking of the Margravine of Austria, we remembered h 
a piece of mischief of his, and asked him if it were true. 
guilty, and said the lady was eloquent, and apt to give scope 
zination in enthusiastic descriptions of 
outstripping her vocabul e often panes short, even at the climax, 

for want of a word, which, in the plentitude of his good nature, he never 

failed to supply ; and in the ardour of narration she always seized what- 

ever he offered. At a large English dinner-party, the Margravine was 

eloquently describing the effect of a sunset in the Bay of Naples. “The 

golden orb had just hid its face in the lap of Thetis, the sky was a blaze 

of refulgent light, and the sea was all over——all over——all over——” 

1 a oe breeches,” whispered Sir William, “red plush breeches,” re- 
echoed the Margravine. The effect on the company need not be described. 
The lady and the knight were excellent friends, notwithstanding, and her 
son was his Fidus Achates. It was to Mr. Keppel Craven, he told us, he 
had once written, when he wished his house at Naples to be put in order 

for his reception. Knowing the post-office there the vice of opening 
English letters, and that the Abbé who perpetrates the foul deed, and is 
pensioned for the purpose, keeps the missives from day to day awaiting 
his leisure, the witty knight commenced :— 

“ Carissimo AbaTe,—Please to read and forward this without delay, or my 
house will not be ready.—In haste, your humble servant, ‘GELL.” 
= remainder contained his orders for his friend, who duly received the 

etter. 

I must now return to Mrs. Starke, from whom I digressed, to make my 
readers acquainted with her witty archwological antagonist. Like him 
she was a member of the Roman Arcadia, and of many literary societies. 
I regret having forgotten her euphoneous pastoral appellation as a shep- 
herdess ; her seal, I remember, was a Pan’s pipe. 

The English owe much to Mrs. Starke’s hospitable spirit. I have al- 
ready spoken of her fondness for pic-nic parties. I should rather have 
said she was herself the Amphitryon of every social entertainment. She 
frequently invited a train of guests, thirty or forty in number, to Pom- 
peii—sent a band of music and an excellent dinner beforehand, and while 
it was spreading in the hall of Sallust, or some other classical arena, she 
had excavations made, at considerable expense, for the rational enter- 
tainment of her guests. Her long residence at Naples procured for her 
this privilege. In Rome she inhabited a handsome and spacious apart- 
ment in the Palazzo Albani. There, besides dinners and music-parties, 
she gave tableaux. Once she exhibited the Parnassus of Rapbael, com- 
posed of from forty to fifty figures, selecting the fairest of her compatriots 
to personify the Queen of Beauty, the Graces, and Heavenly Nine. She 
was annoyed and offended when any of her young acquaintances shrank 
from the exhibition. I wish we had been in Rome at the time, to give a 
better description of it. Mrs. Starke also carried a party every winter 
to the Vatican, to see the statues by torch light, and entertained them at 
dinner afterwards. She was independent, had a noble spirit, and deserv- 
ed well of her compatriots. 

Mrs. Starke conveyed us in her boat one evening to the cliff where Pol- 
lio’s villa is snpposed to have stood. The peschiera, or preserves for 
fish, still exist. I tried to stimulate her toan excavation, in search of the 
crystal vessels. My readers will remember that when Augustus dined 
with his favourite, a luckless slave broke a crystal vase, and was ordered 
by the cruel Pollio to be thrown into the pond to fatten the fish. He 
was only saved by the interference of the Emperor, who reproved his pro- 
tegé by desiring the whole service to be thrown there. Some authors re- 
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remember, a difficulty. One evening she had a large party on her ter- 
race; a circle had formed, in the midst of which the tarantella was bein 
danced, when two Irish heiresses, with their duenna, was announced. 
Some foreigners politely rose, to retire and make room for the new guests, 
bat our hostess opposed their retreat, with ‘“‘ Arretéz, arretéz, il y-a-as- 
sez de chambre! ’’ Another of her oddities was, not going to see plaves 
she wanted to write about. She must have passed through, or near Luc- 
ca again and again, in her frequent journeys to and from England; yet 
she never visited the baths, and all she has written was supplied by 
others. Lady Sinnot’s account of the mountaineers was worthy of one 
who had lived long in Italy, and had learned to love and appreciate the 
country and its inhabitants; but there was much more to say, even then, 
had Mrs. Starke taken the trouble to seek for herself. It was the same 
with Capri, though the island was not two hour’s sail from Sorrento ; 
and she was continually boating about with pic-nic parties, when we were 
there. She wanted to describe the Blue-cavern, yet she would not go 
with us to see it, but desired we should bring her some of the stone of 
which the grotto is composed, because she was quite certain that the ca- 
vern was lined, if not painted, with lapis-lazuli. We obeyed, and after 
a day of amazement and admiration in the Grotto Azzurra, we brought 
her Majesty of Sorrento, as in duty bound, several fragments of the won- 
drous dome, which she was obliged to admit were stalactites, and as purely 
white as lime and water could produce. Still she could not understand 
how they could ever appear blue. So we taxed our powers of descrip- 
tion to the utmost to do justice to the beautiful cavern, and to persuade 
her the effect was produced wholly by natural causes; but lest our elo- 
quence should prove unavailing, one of our party made her a very pretty 
little oil-painting, which well represented the azure grotto, and the at- 
tention was kindly acknowledged by a present of four beautiful silver 
coins of Magna Grecia. But our efforts to enlighten her went for nothing, 
so difficult is it to see with the eyes of others. The following winter in 
Rome Mrs. Starke sent her running-footman to us one day with a packet. 
It contained a portion of the “ 1ppendix to the Addenda of her New 
Edition,” and a description of the Grotta Azzurra, for our approval. I 
was never more perplexed ; it was as like Pool’s Hole, in Derbyshire, as 
the beautiful Blue-cavern. What was to be done? Must I be sincere, 
and tell her so ; or should we let the article go to press, and mislead, or 
be laughed at? There was but one honest course, so I seized a pen, de- 
scribed the grotto once more, told her the sea flowed into it by a large 
opening under the narrow entrance, and, acting asa lens, carried light and 
colour within, illumiaating the dome and every object around the grotto 
with the brightest hue of the Italian sky—heaven’s own blae. And to 
give her an idea of the radiance the colour acquires through the medium 
of its watery lens, I asked her to recall to mind the dazzling glare of a 
vitriol-bottle in a chemist’s window, with alamp behind it, and she would 
at once understand the marvellous effect. Our expedient succeeded, 
homely as was the comparison. The good lady wrote a fair account of 
the cavern, quoting the whimsical simile, and sent usa beautiful Etrus- 
can vase, now the pride of our little museum. It had been found at Mola, 
in a tomb, of which Mrs. Starke had purchased nearly all the contents. 
The plain of Sorrento extends, for three miles along a range of cliffs, 
which rise perpendicularly two hundred feet above the sea, They are 
excavated beneath in many places, and present what now appear to be 
yawning caverns. These are supposed to have been formerly temples, 
and at some distance from the ocean. The water now flows into many of 
them, and laves the rude steps of all. We occupied the Villa Angeli, in 
the orange grove of the Cucomella, Mrs. Starke’s residence. This was 
built on the very edge of the cliff, and a stone dropped from our windows 
or terrace fell into deep water. A great cave, with a groined roof and 
pointed arch, was immediately beneath. We had access to it from above, 
for the purpose of bathing, through a passage and steps cut in the rock. 
As a classical scholar, Mrs. Starke indulged many fancies respecting the 
localities around her. This cave she declared to be the very one where 
the giant-shepherd Polyphemus shut up Ulysses. The identical great 
stone by which the Cyclop closed its mouth still lies there, looking as if 
it had been hewn by the Titans expressly to fill the arch. Knowing no- 
thing of the matter but what we had read in the Odyssey, one might say 
the locality is strikingly similar to that described. The Isle of Goats 
(Capri), opposite, still retains its Wame ; but classical scholars, I believe, 
maintain the coast of Sicily to have been the scene of Ulysses’ shipwreck. 
Men laughed at Mrs. Starke’s antiquarian fancies. She always said the 


Canaanites had colonised the coast, that they had erected the temples at 





seurs, through whom she hurried into the street, in spite of wind or wea- 
ther, and walked home, equally reckless of distance or appearance, 











Pestum, and taught the Sorrentines to make junkets, having learned the 
art in Devonshire, when they traded to Cornwall for tin. 


Sir William 


port that Augustus also ordered the ponds to be filled up ; but they still 
exist, and are very deep. 

Ampnget Mrs. Starke’s neighbours and votaries at Sorrento, was a lit- 
tle old soldier and improvisatore, yclept Captain Starace. It was through 
his management she was crowned queen, while he extemporised the coro- 
nation ode. The Cave of Polyphemaus, illuminated, was the Campidoglio 
of the occasion. The revel finished with a good supper. He was one of 
those starch, bolt-upright little men, whose very look seemed to say, 
‘* Heads up, soldiers.” He deserved well of his country, for he saved 
Sorrento from being burnt, when the French General condemned it to 
the flames for having resisted him, and bravely held out too long. 
“What!” cried the poet, “will Frenchmen burn the birthplace of the 
immortal Tasso?” The appeal succeeded, and the town was spared. Its 
deliverer invited the General and staff to dinner. A large portrait of 
Torquato was placed in the centre of the table, encircled with laurel, and 
the day finished gloriously. The French, entertained into good humour, 
showed the Sorrentines favour. When we knew the valorous little Cap- 
tain, he was a man of peace, kept a cow, and often sent us a junket. 

Mrs. Starke had many devoted friends amongst the Italian nobles, and 
was deeply regretted at Sorrento. Her health, when we knew her, 
seemed proof against all the ills that flesh is heir to. It was only the 
last year she suffered from asthma. One of our party saw her in , 
just before she started for England, on her last journey, and tried to dis- 
suade her from attempting it. She died after only a few hours’ increase 
of illness, and a few minutes after her arrival at Lodi, in an inn, alas! 
and alone! Her servants only were with her, but I believe they were 
faithful and attached. Her death is supposed to have been accelerated 
by grief for a nephew, whose loss she thought might have been averted, 
had she been aware of his danger in time. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER X.—SUPERFLUITY, 


London for the Rich—a Golden Image—the Lady of Fashion—Life 
well spent—Book-writing and Book-making—the Day of the Draw- 
ing-Room— Going to my Club--the Awful Moment— God save the 
Queen. 


London for the rich, though, is a different thing altogether. ‘“ Money 
cannot purchase happiness,” said the philosopher. “ No,” replied a ce- 
lebrated wit, himself well-skilled in circulating the much-esteemed dross, 
“ but it can purchase a very good imitation of it,” and none can gainsay 
the truth of his distinction. What can it do for usin the great Babylon? 
It can buy us airy houses—-cool rooms—fragrant flowers—the best of 
everything to eat and drink—carriages--horses—excitement—music-- 
friends—everything but a good appetite and content. London for the 
rich man is indeed a Palace of Delights. See him at the window of his 
club, in faultless attire, surrounded by worshippers who perform their 
part of the mutual contract most religiously, by finding conversation and 
company, both of the pleasantest, for him who provides drag and dinner, 
equally of the best. Though they bow before a calf, is it not a golden 
one? though they “eat dirt,” is it not dressed by a French cook? See 
bim cantering in the Park,—an animal so well broke as that would make 
Jobn Gilpin himself appear a fine horseman,—what envious glances fol- 
low him from the humble pedestrian,—what sunny smiles shine on him 
from lips and eyes surmounting the most graceful shapes, the most be- 
coming neck-ribbons! No, admiring stranger! You are not in the Ba- 
zaar at Constantinople,—you are amidst England’s high-born beauties 
in the most moral country on earth ; yet even here, with sorrow be it 
said, there is many a fair girl ready to barter love, and hope, and self- 
respect, for a box at the opera and an adequate settlement, ouly it must 
be large enough. Within fifty yards of this spot may Tattersall’s voice 
be heard any Monday or Toursday proclaiming, hammer in band, his mer- 
cenary ultimatum, “ The best blood in England, and sbe 1s to be sold.”’ 
Brain-sick moralists would read a lesson from the animal’s fate. Our 
men-of-the-world are satisfied to take things asthey are. Meanwhile the 
Calf has shown himself long enough to his idolaters ; he dines early barns A 
aquarter past eight—therefore he canters home to dress. Man has no right 
to insult such a cook as his by being hungry, £0 he trifles over a repast 
that Apicius would have envied, and borrows half an hour’s fictitious 
spirits from a golden vintage, that has well-nigh cost its weight in gold. 








* Chis word in both countries is evidently derived from joncus, a rash—the 
curd, or cream, being always spread on rushes to drain. 
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What before him! All that can enchant the eye, all that 
can Bus ornaiag © conniiee of earth and sounds of heaven,--the very 
revelry of the intellect, and * the best box in the house” from which to 
see, hear, and enjoy. The Calf is indeed pesees the Elysian fields, 
and we need follow him no longer. Can he be otherwise than happy? 
Can there be lips on which such fruits as these turn to ashes? Are 
beauty, and luxary, and society, and song, nothing after all but ‘a bore?” 
Nature is a more impartial mother than we are prone to believe, and the 
rich man need not always be such an object of envy only because he is 


h. ‘“ 
at pretty Blanche Kettering enjoyed the glitter and the excitement, 
and the pleasures of her London life, even as the opening flower enjoys 
the wnathine and the breeze. It requires a season or two to take the 
edge off a fresh healthy appetite, and ennui scowls in vain upon the 

young. Gingham thought her young lady had never looked so well 
as she did to-day of all days in the year, the one on which Blanche was 
to be presented. Yes—it was the day of the drawing-room, and our for- 
mer Abigail forgot the supercilious manners of the new porter, and the 
high-and-mighty ways of the general's gentleman, and even ber own 
ed black silk, in a paroxysm of motherly affection and professional 
enthusiasm, brought on by the beauty of her darling, and the surpassing 
magnificence of her costume. Blanche was nearly dressed when she ar- 
rived, standing like a little princess amongst her many attendants—-this 
one smoothing a fold, that one adjusting a curl, and a third holding the 
incushion aloft, having transferred the greater portion of its contents to 
er. own mouth. 

Would that we had power to describe the young lady’s dress—would 
that we could delight bright eyes, should bright eyes condescend to glance 
upon our page, with a critical and correct account of the materials and 
the fashion that were capable of constituting so attractive a tout ensem- 
ble—how the gown was brocade, and the train was silk, and the trimmings 

mer to the best of our belief!--how pearls were braided in that soft 

wn hair, and feathers nodded over that graceful little head, though 

to our mind it would have been even better without these accessories,— 

and how the dear girl looked altogether like a fairy-queen, smiling through 
a wreath of mist, and glittering with the dewdrops of the morniaog. 

“ Lor’ Miss,.you do look splendid ! ” said Gingham, lost in admiration, 
partly at the richness of the materials, partly at the improvement in her 
old charge. Blanche was a very pretty girl, certainly, even in a court- 
dress, trying as is that costume to all save the dark, tall beauties, who do 
indeed look magnificent in trains and feathers ; but then the Anglo-Saxon 
blonde has her revenge next morning in her simple deshabdille at break- 
fast, a period at which the black-eyed sultana is apt to betray a slight 

ellowness of skin, and a drowsy listless air, not above half awake. 
Well, they are all very charming in all dresses—it’s lucky they are so 
unconscious of their own attractions. 

Blanche was anything but a vain git}, but of course it takes a long time 
to dress for a Drawing-room, and when mirrors are properly arranged for 
self-inspection, it requires a good many glances to satisfy ladies as to 
the correct disposition of “ front, flanks, and rear ;”’ so several minutes 
elapse ere Gingham can be favoured with a private interview, and she 
passes that in admiring her young lady, and scanning, witha criti- 
cism that borders on dieapprobation, the ministering efforts of Rosine, 
the French maid. ; 

A few weeks of London dissipation have not yet taken the first fresh 
bloom off Blanche’s young brow, there is not yet a single line to herald 
the “ battered look”’ that will, too surely, follow a very few years of late 
hours and nightly excitement and disappointments. The girl is all gir/ 
still—bright and simple, and lovely. With all our prejadices in her fa- 
vour, and our awe-struck admiration of her dress, we cannot help think- 
ing she would look yet lovelier in a plain morning gown, with no orna- 
ment but a rose or two; and that Mary Delaval’s stately beauty and 
commanding figure would be more in character with those eplendid rebes 
of state. But Mary is only a governess, and Blanche is an heiress; so 
the one remains upstairs and the other goes to court. What else would 
you have? 

It is difficult for an inferior at any time to obtain an interview with a 
superior, nnd nowhere more so thanin London. Gingbam was secure of 
Blanche’s sympathy as of her assistance, but although the latter was 
forthcoming, the very instant there was the slightest hesitation perceived 
in her answer to the natural question, “ how are you getting on ?’’ Ging- 
ham was deprived of her share of the former by a thundering double-knock, 
that shook even the massive house in Grosvenor-square to its foundation, 
and the announcement that Lady Mount Helicon had arrived, and was 
even then waiting in the carriage for Miss Kettering. 

“Good bye, good bye, Gingham,” said Blanche, hurrying off in a state 
of nervous trepidation, she scarcely knew why; “I musn’t keep Lady 
Mount Helicon waiting, and of course she wont get out in her train-- 
come again soon, good bye ;” and in another moment the steps were up, 
the door closed with a bang, and Blanche, spread well out so as not to 
get “ creased” by the side of stately Lady Mount Helicon, in a magnificent 
family coach, rich in state-liveried coachman, and Patagonian footmen, to 
which Cinderella’s equipage in the fairy tale was a mere costermonger’s 
cart. 

As the stout official on the box hammer-cloth, whose driving, conceal- 
ed as he is behind an enormous nosegay, is the admiration of all behold- 
ers, will take some little time to reach the “ string,” and when placed in 
that lingering procession, will move at a snail’s pace the whole way to 
St. James’, we may as well fill up the interval by introducing to the 
reader a lady with whom Blanche is rapidly becoming intimate, and who 
takes a warm, shall we say a maternal interest, in the movements of our 
young heiress. 

L Mount Helicon, then, is one of those characters which the me- 
tropolis of this great and happy country can alone bring to perfection. 
That she was once a merry, single hearted child, is more than probable, 
but so many years have elapsed since that innocent period—so many 
‘seasons,’ with their ever-recurring duties of card-leaving dinner-receiv- 
ing, ball-haunting, and keeping up her acquaintance, have been softening 
her brain and hardening her heart, that there is litte left of the child in her 
world-worn nature, and not a great deal of the woman, save her attach- 
ment to her son. She is fond of him as it is possible for her to be of any- 
thing. She is proud of his talents, his appearance, his acquirements, and 
in her heart of hearts of his wildness, Altogether, she thinks him a great 
improvement on the old lord, and would sacrifice anything for him in the 
world, save her position in society. That position, such as it is, she has 
all her life been straggling to retain. She would improve it if she could, 
but she will never get any farther. She belongs to the mass of good so- 
ciety, and receives cards for all the «‘ best places” and most magnificent 
entertainments, but is as far removed as a curate’s wife in Cornwall from 
the inner circle of those “ bright particular stars” with whom she would 
give her coronet to associate. 

Lady Long-Acre bows to her, but she never nods. Lady Dinadam in- 
vites her to the great ball, which that exemplary peereas annually endures 
with the constancy of a martyr ; but as for the little dinners, for which 
her gastronomic lord is so justy renowned, it is needles to think of them. 
She might just as well expect to be asked to Wassailworth. And although 
the Duke is hand-and-glove with her son, she well knows she has as much 
chance of visiting the emperor of Morocco. Even tiny Mrs Dreadnought 
alternately snubs and patronizes her. Why that artificial woman who 
has no rank and very little character, should be one of “ the great people’’ 
is totally inexplicable ; however, there she ts, and Lady Mount Helicon 
looks up to her accordingly. Well, there are gradations in all ranks, 
even to the very steps befure the throne. In her ladyship’s immediate 
circle are the Ormolus, and the Veneers, and the Blacklambs, with whom 
she is on terms of the most perfect equality ; while below her again are 
the Duffies, and the Marchpanes, and the Featherheads, and a whole host 
of inferiors. If Lady Long-Acre is distant with her, can she not be con- 
descending in her turn to Lady Tadpole? If Dinadam, who uses some- 
what coarse language for a nobleman, says he “can’t stand that some- 
thing vulgar woman,” cannot Lady Mount Helicon cut young Deadlock 
unblushing by in the street, and turn the very coldest part of her broad 
shoulder on Sir Timothy and Lady Turnstile? ‘ City people, my dear,” 
as she explains for the edification of Blanche, who is somewhat ag'ast at 
the uncourteous manceuvre. Has she not a grand object to pursue for 
eighteen hours out of every twenty-four? Must she not keep alive the 
recollections of her existence in the memories of some two or three hun- 
dred people, who would not care a straw if she were dead and buried be- 
fore to-morrow morning? Is it nota noble ambition to arrive at terms 
of apparent intimacy with this shaky grandee, or that super-annuated 
duchess, because they are dac and grandess? Can horses and car- 
riages be better employed than in carrying cards about for jadicious dis- 
tribution? Is not that a deligtfal night of which two-thirds are spent 
blocked up in “ the string,’”’ and the remainder suffocated on the staircase ? 
In short, can money be better lavished, or time and energy better applied 
than in “keeping up one’s acquaintance ?” 

This is the noble aim of “all the world.” This it is which brings 
country families to London when their strawberries are ripe, and their 
roses in full bloom. The Hall looks beautiful when its old trees are in 
foliage, and its sanny meadows rippled with the fresh-mown hay, But, 
dear ! who would be out London in June? except of course during Ascot 


week. No, the gardener and the steward are left to enjoy one of the sweetest 
places in meguat, and the family hug themselves in the exchange of their 
roomy chambers, and old oak wainscoting, and fresh country air, for a 
small close ill-constructed house, redolent of those mysterious perfumes 
which are attributed to “drains,” and grimy with many a year’s accumu- 

lation of soot and other impurities, but bappy, thrice happy its situation 
—nota etd ofa mile from St. James’s-street, and within a stone’s 
throw of Berkeley-square! Year after year has the Squire sworn stoutly 
he will enjoy this summer at home, and perjured himself, as a man inva- 
riably does when he attests by oath an opinion in defiance of his wife. 
While there are daughters to marry off, and sons to get commissions for, 

we Can account in a measure for the migratory movement, though based 

we conceive, on fallacious principles. -~But when John has got bis appoint- 
ment, through the county member after all, and Lucy has married the 
young rector of the adjoining parish, who fell in love with her at the 
county archery meeting, why the two poor old folks should make their 
annual struggle, and endure their annual discomfort, is only to be ex- 
plained by the tenacity with which English people cling to their national 
superstitions and their national absurdities. 

Even little Blanche, living in one of the best houses in Grosvenor- 

equare, and going to Court under a peeress’s “ wing,’’ sighed while she 

thought of Newton-Hollows and its shrubberies, and her garden just 

blooming into summer luxuriance. As they toiled slowly down St. James’- 
street, envying the privileged grandees with their entrée through St- 

James’-park, our pretty heiress would fain have been back, iu her gar- 

dea-bonnet, tying up her roses, and watching her carnations, and idling 
about in the deep shades of her leafy paradise. Not so the chaperon. 
She was fall of the important occasion. It was her pleasure to present 
Miss Kettering, and her business to arrange how that that maidenly pa- 

tronymic should be merged in the title of Mount Helicon: for this she 
was herself prepared to lapse into a dowager—who but a mother would 
be capable of such a sacrifice! Yet it must be; none knew better than 
her ladysbip, excepting, perhaps, the late lord’s man-of-businese, and 
certain citizens of the Hebrew persuasion, collectors of noblemen’s and 
gentlemen’s autograpbs—how impossible it was for “ Mount” to go on 
much longer. His book on the Derby was a far deeper affair than his 
“ Broadsides from the Baltic’’—where the publisher lost shillings on the 

latter, the author paid away hundreds on the former—and the literary 

sportsman confessed, with his usual devil-may-care candour, that “ be- 
tween black-legs and blue-stockings he was pretty nearly told-out !”— 
therefore must an heiress be supplied from the canaille to prop the noble 
house of Mount Helicon--therefore have the Mount Helicon arms, and 
the Mount Helicon liveries, and the Mount Helicon carriage been seen 
day after day waiting in Grosvenor-square--therefore does their <iplo- 
matic proprietress speak in all societies of “her charming Miss Kette- 

ring,” and “ her sweet Blanche,” and therefore are they even now arri- 
ving in company at St. James's, followed by the General in his broug- 
ham, who has come to pay his respects to his Sovereign in the tightest 
uniform that ever threatened an apoplectic warrior with convulsions. 
“ My dear, you look exquisite,” says the chaperon, “ only mind how you 
get out, and don’t dirty your train, and recollect your feathers ; when 
you curtsey to the Queen, whatever you do, don’t let them bob in her 
Majesty’s face.” Blanche, albeit somewhat frightened, could not help 
laughing, and looked so fresh and radiant as she alighted, that the very 
mob assembled for purposes of criticism scarcely forbore from telling her 
as much to her face. “Don’t be nervous, my dear,” and “ pray don’t 
let us get separated,” said the two ladies simultaneously, es they en- 
tered the palace, and Blanche felt her knees tremble and her heart beat 
as she followed her conductress up the stately well-lined stair case be- 
tween rows of magnificent-looking gentlemen-officials, all in fall dress. 
The kettle-drums of the L‘fe Guards booming from without did not serve 
to reassure her half so much as the jolly faces of the beef-eaters, every 
one of whom seems to be cut out to exactly the same pattern, and, inex- 
plicable as it may appear, is a living impersonation of a1 VIII. ; but 
she took courage after a time, seeing that nobody was the least fright- 
ened except herself, and that young Brosier of the Guards, one of her 
dancing-partners, and to-day on duty at St. James’s, was swaggering 
about as much at home as if he had been brought up in the palace in- 
stead of his father’s humble-looking parsonage. Blanche would have 
liked it better, though, had the staircase and corridor been a little more 
crowded ; as it was, she felt too conspicuous, and fancied people looked 
at her as if they knew she was clutching those two tickets with her name 
and her chaperon’s legibly inscribed thereon, for the information of an 
exalted office-bearer, because this was her first appearance at Court, and 
she was going to be presented! Innocent Blanche! The Gentlemen 
in uniform are busy with their collars (the collar of a uniform is positive 
strangulation for everything but a bona fide soldier), whilst those in 
civil vestures are absorbed fe the contemplation of their own legs, which, 
in the unusual attire of silk stockings and “ shorts,” look worse to the 
owner than to any one else, and that is saying a good deal. The Gene- 
ral is close behind his niece, and struts with an ardour which yesterday’s 
levée in that same tight coat bas been unable tocool. The plot thicken’s 
and they add their tickets to a table already covered by cards inscribed 
with the names of England’s noblest and fairest, for the information of 
the Grand Vizier, and—shall we confess it ?--the gentlemen of the Press! 
Lady Mount Helicon bows right and left with stately courtesy ; Blanche 
seizes a moment to arrange her train and a stray curl unobserved ; and 
the General, between gold-lace and excitement, breaks out into an ob- 
vious perspiration. Blanche’s partners gather round her as they would 
at a ball, though she scarcely recognises some in their military disgui- 
ses, And those who have not been introduced, whisper to each other, 
That's Miss Kettering,’ and depreciate her, and call her “‘ very pretty 
for an heiress.” Captain Lacquers, is magnificent; he bas exchanged 
into “ the Loyal Hussars” chiefly on account of the uniform, and thinks 


halfa million. He breakfasted with “ Uppy” this morning, aml rallied 
that suitor playfully on his advantage in attending the Drawing-room, 
whereas Sir Ascot was to be on duty, and is even now lost in jack-boots 
and a helmet, on a pawing black charger, outside. D’Orville is there 
too, with his stately figure, and grave handsome face. His hussar uni- 
form sits none the worse for those two medals on his breast ; and his 
beauty is none the less commanding for a tinge of brown canght from an 
Indian sun. He is listening to the General, and bending his winning 
eyeson Blanche. The girl thinks he is certainly the nicest person 
herve. By a singular association of ideas, the whole thing reminds the 
General of the cavalry action at Gorewallah, and his energetic remini- 
pee of that brilliant affair are by no means lost on the bystan- 
ers. 

“ Blanche, my dear, there’s Sir Roger Rearsby--most distinguished 
officer.—What ?—I was his brigade-major at Chutney, and we—D’Orville, 
you know that man—how d’ye mean ?—Why, it’s Colonel Chuffins. I 
pulled bim from under his horse in the famous a of the Kedgerees, 
and stood across him for two hours—-two hours, by the god of war !—till 
I'd rallied the Kedgerees, and we swept everything before us. I suppose 
you'll allow, Gorewallah was the best thing of the war. Zounds! I don’t 
believe the sepoys have done talking of it yet! Look ye here: Mash 
Mofussil occupied the heights, and Bahawdar Bang was detached to make 
a demonstration in our rear. Well, sir——” 

At this critical juncture, and ere the General had time to explain the 
strategy by which Bahawda Bang’s manceavring wasdefeated, he and his 
party had been: swept onward with the tide to where a doorway stem- 
med the crowd into a mass of struggling confusion. Lappets and feathers 
waved to and fro like a grove of poplars in a breeze ; fans were bro- 
ken, and soft cheeks scratched against epaulettes and such accoutre- 
ments of war ; here and there a pair of moustaches towered above the 
surface, like the yards of some tall bark in a storm ; whilst ever and 
anon a heavy dowager, like some plunging seventy-four that answers 
not her helm, came surging through the mass, with the sheer force of 
that specific gravity which is not to be denied. As the state-rooms are 
reached the crowd becomes more dense and the heat insufferable. A 
red cord stretched tightly the whole length of the room offers an insu- 
perable barrier to the impetuous, and compels the panting company to 
defile in due order of precedence—“ first come first served,” being here as 
elsewhere the prevailing maxim. And now, people being obliged to stand 
still, make the best of it, and begin to talk. their remarks being as ori- 
ginal and interesting as those of a well-dressed crowd usually are-- 
Wawt a crush--aw—” says Captain Lacquers, skilfully warding off from 
Blanche the whole person ofa stout naval officer, and sighing to think 
of the tarnish his beloved hessians have sustained by being trodden on— 
“there’s Lady Crane and the Miss Cranes--that’s Rebecca, the young- 
est, she’s going to be presented, poor girl ! aw, she’s painfully ugly, Miss 
Kettering—aw—- makes me ill to look at her.” 

Poor Rebecca, she is not pretty, at least in a court dress, and is dread- 
fully frightened besides. She knows the rich Miss Kettering by sight, 
and admires ber honestly, and envies her too, and would give anything 
to change places with her now, for she has a slight éendresse for good- 
looking, be psuyrsean. | aoe Take comfort, Rebecca, you will hardly 

to 








condescend to Se m, when you go through the same dread ordeal 
next year, in this very place, as Marchioness Ermindale. The Marquis 


is looking out for a young wife, and has seen you already, walking early, 


that in “ hessians”’ and “a peliese” he ought not to be bowght under 
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in shabby gloves, with your governess, and has made up hie mind, ne 
will marry you out of hand before the end of the season. So you willbe 
the richest peeress in England, and have a good-looking, good-bumoured, 
bonest-hearted husband, very little over forty, and you will do pretty 
much what you like, and never go with your back to the horses any 
more, only you don’t know it, nor bas it anything to do with our 3 
except to prove that the lottery is not, invariably, “all blanks and no 
prizes,”—that a quiet, unassuming, lady-like girl has fully as good a 
chance of winning the game as any of your fashionable beauties—your 
dashing young ladies, with their pictures in print-books, and their names 
in the clabe, and their engagements a dozen deep, and their heart-broken 
lovers in scores—men who can well afford to be /overs, seeing that their 
resources will not admit of their becoming husbands. Such a suitor is 
Captain Lacquers to the generality of his ladye-lovee, though be means 
honestly enough as regards Blanche, and would like to marry ber and 
her three per-cents. to-morrow. Misguided dandy! what chance has he 
against such a rival as D’Orville? even if there wereno Frank Harding- 
stone, and Cousin Charlie were never to come back, he is but on a 
with Sir Ascot, Lord Mount Helicon, and a hundred others--there is not 
the toss of a halfpenny for choice between them. Nevertheless, be has 
great confidence in his own fascinations, and not being troubled with dif- 
fidence, is only waiting for an opportunity to lay himself, bis uniform, 
and his debts, at the heiress’s feet. 

The Majer meavwhile, whom Lady Mount Helicon thinks “ charming,” 
and of whom she is persuaded she has made a conquest, pioneers a way 
for Blanche and her chaperon through the glittering throng. “ It is very 
formidable, Miss Kettering,” says he, pitying the obvious nervousness of 
the young girl, “but it’s soon over, like a visit to the dentist. You 
know what to do, and the Queen is so kind and so gracious, it’s not half 
so alarming when you are really before her; now, go on; that’s the 
grand vizier, keep close to Lady Mount Helicon, and mind, don’t turn 
your back to any of the royalties. I shall be in the Gallery, to get your 
carriage after it’s over. I shall be so anxious to know how you get 
through it.”’ 

“ Thank you, Mejor DiOrville,” replied poor Blanche, with an upward 
glance of gratitude that made her violet eyes look deeper and lovelier 
than ever ; and she sailed on, with a very respectable assumption of for- 
titude, but inwardly wishing that she could sink into the earth, or, at 
least, remain with kind, protecting Major D’Orville and Uncle Baldwin, 
and those gentlemen whose duty did not bring them into the immediate 
presence of their sovereign. 

These worthies, having nothing better to do, began to beguile the time 
by admiring each other’s uniforms, criticizing the appearance of the com- 
pany, and such vague impertinencies as go by the name of gepveral con- 
versation. Lacquers, who had just caught the turn of bis hessians at a 
favourable point of view, was more than usually communicative. 
“ Heard of Bolter?’’ says he, addressing the public in general, and 
amongst others a first cousin of that injured man. “ Taken bis wife back 
again--aw—soft, I should say—fact is, she and Fopples couldn’t get on, 
Frank kicked at the poodle, directly he got to the railway station, he 
swore he would only take the parrot, and they quarrelled there. I don’t 
believe they went abroad at all, at least not together. Seen the poodle? 
nice dog ; they've got him in Green-street, very like Frank, believe he 
was jealous of him!” A general laugh greeted the Husear’s witticism, 
and the cousin being, as usual, not on the best of terms with his relation, 
enjoyed the joke more than any one else. Major D’Orville alone has 
neither listened to the story nor caught the point. Blanche’s pleading, 
grateful eyes haunt him still. He feels that the more be likes her the less 
he would wish tomarry her. ‘ She is worthy, of a better fate,” he thinks, 
“ than to be linked to a broken-down rouwé.”’ And as is often the case, 
the charm of beauty in another brings forcibly to his mind the only face 
he ever really loved, and the Major sighs as he wishes he could begin life 
again, on totally different principles from those he basall along adopted. 
Well, it is too late now. The game must be played out, and be proceeds 
to cement his alliance with the General, by asking bim to lunch with him 
at his clab “ after this thing’s over.” 

‘** We'll all go together,” exclaims Lacquers, who had been meditating 
the very same move against his prospective uncle-in-law, only be couldn’t 
hit the right pronunciation of a déjeuner a la fourchette, the term in 
which he was anxious to couch his invitation. 

“ Not a member, Sir,” says the General, with a weli pleased smile at 
the invitation ; “ cross-questioned by the waiter, kicked out by the com- 
mittee—gwhat? only belong to ‘The Chelsea and Noodles’—don't ap- 
prove of clubs in the abstract--all very well whilst one’s a bachelor—eh ? 
d—d selfish and all that--wife moping in a two-storied house at Bayewa- 
ter--hugband swaggering in a Louis Quatorze drawing-room, in Pall 
Mall. *t dine at home to-day, my love, where’s the latch-key ? pro- 
mised to have a mutton-chop at the club with an old brother officer. 
Wife dines on chicken broth with the children, and bas a poached egg at 
her tea, Husband begins with oysters and ends with a pint of claret, by 
himself, too—we all know who the old brother officer is--lives in the 
Edgeware-road!—how d’ye mean?” Lacquers goes off with a horse- 
laugh, he enjoys the joke amazingly, it is just suited to bis comprehen- 
sion. ‘ Then we’ll meet in an hour from now,” says he, as the crowd, 
surging in, breaks up their little conclave, “ should like to show you our 
pictures—aw-—-fond of high art, you know—and our staircase, Arabian, 
you know, with the ornaments quite Mosaic. A-diavolo /”’ And pleased 
with what he believes to be his real Spanish farewell, our dandy-linguist 
elbows his way up to Lady Ormolu, and gladdens that panting peeress 
with the pearls and rubies of his intellectual conversation. 

All this time Blanche is nearing the ordeal. If she thought the crowd 
too dense before, what would she not give now to bury herself in its shel- 
tering ranks. An ample Duchess is before her with a red-haired daugh- 
ter, but everywhere around her there is room to breathe, and walk, and 
to be seen. Through an open door she catches a glimpee of the presence, 
and the stately circle before whom she must pass. Good-natured royal- 
ties of both sexes, stand smiling and bowing, and striving to put f ight- 
ened subjects at their ease, and carrying their kind hearts on their  snd- 
some open countenances ; but they are all whirling round and roun: to 
Blanche, and she cannot tell uniforms from satin gowns, epaulettes from 
ostrich plames, old from young. It strikes her that there is something 
ridiculous in the way that a central figure performs its backward move- 
ment, and the horrid conviction comes upon her that she will have to go 
through the same ceremony before all those royal eyes, and think of her 
train, her feathers, her courtesy, and her escape, all at one and the same 
—s moment. A foreign diplomatist makes a complimentary re- 
mark in French, addressed to his neighbour, a tall soldierlike German, 
with nankeen moustachoes. The German unbends for an instant that 
frigid air of military reserve which has of late years usurped the place of 
what we used to consider foreign volubility and politeness—be stoops to 
reply in a whisper, but soon recovers himeelf, stiffer and straighter than 
before. 

Neither the compliment nor its reception serves to reassure Blanche. 
In vain she endeavours to peep past the duchees’s ample figure, and see 
how the red-haired daughter pulls through. The duchess rejoices in sub- 
stantial materials, both of dress and fabric, so Blanche can cee nothin > 
Another moment, and she hears her own name and Lacy Mount Helicon’s 
pronounced in a whisper, the every syllable of which thrills upon her 
nerves like a musket-shot. She reaches the door--sbe catches a glimpse 
of a tall handsome young man, with a blue ribbon, and a formidable 
looking phalanx of princes, princesses, foreign ambassadors, and English 
courtiers, in a receding circle, of which she feels she is about to become 
the centre. Blanche would like to cry, but ehe is in the Presence now, 
and we follow her no further. It would not become us to enlarge upon 
the majesty which commands reverence for the queen, or the beauty 
which wins homage for the woman—to speak of her as do her servants, 
her household, her nobility, or all who are personally known to her, 
would entail such language of devoted affection, as in our case might be 
termed flattery and adulation. To hurrah and throw our hats up for 
her, with the fervent loyalty of an English mob--to cheer with the whole 
impulse of every stout English heart, and the energy of good English 
lungs, is more in accordance with our position and eur habits, and so, 
4“ a hip, hip,-God save the Queen!” 

& Sh dear, if I’d only known,” said Blanche, some two hours afterwards, 
as Rosine was brushing her hair, and taking out the costly ostrich plumes 
and the string of pearls, “I needn’t have been eo frightened after all! 
So good, so kind, so considerate, I shouldn’t the least mind being present- 
ed every day!” 


THE HERMIT OF DAMBURGVILLE. 


Not very long ago the course of duty carried me abroad, and I spent 
some time in a little continental town which, if you please, I will call 
Dambargville-Cittapoli, although it may have been neither in Holland, 
Germany, France, Italy nor Greece. I am about to tell the trae tale 
of a person living in that town, and wish so to do without directing 
anybody’s eyes towards him. ; . 

In the parish church of Damburgville-Cittapoli mass is celebrated—so 
much I am obliged to say—and at that church I was in the babit of at- 
tending pretty regularly. I used to see there a very devout-looking man 











1854. 
who was never absent from his place, 
extreme seriousness of demeanour fixed upon him @ good Nae 
tion. He had the figure and the movements of a to y yo I 
at any rate of a man under forty, but he seemed to be sixty years old io 
the face, I thought, when I used to meet 
him in the porch. His dress was too coarse to bel 
and yet was remarkable for a gentleman’s neat Re gene a 
one, and once or twice shrank back against the wall that he might not 
be touched by me when I was passing him. He used to wear gloves tco 
when all other hands were bare, at the communion. . 

I made inquiries and obtained no clue to the knowledge I desired ; 
nobody seemed to know who that man was, except one friend who sup- 
posed it must be “ Vat you call the Jack Ketch.” I said that be was not 
at all that sort of person. Then I was advised to ask the priest concera- 
ing him, “ for he knew everybody.” Y 

{had made friends with the priest, and did not hesitate to take my 
friend’s advice. His reverence informed me that from my descriptioa 


of atten- | 
ung man, | 


ong to a gentleman, 


the person who had excited my curiosity must be——what shall I take for | 


a name——Bertram de’ Medici. f 
“ De’ Medici!” I said ; “ surely I have heard of that name before. 


“ Probably,” said the priest. “It is one of our historic names. The | 


person of whom you speak belongs to an illustrious family.” 

“ And yet he is unknown here.” 

“His ‘history is strange and it is not unknown bere. He has no 
associates.” The good old gentleman then eased my mind by telling me 
the story upon the getting of which my heart bad long been set. 

Bertram would have been born with all possible advantages, i!, as the 
father said, be had not possessed an innate propensity for evi!. His nur- 
ses despaired of him, his mother grieved for him, at echool he was the 
leader of every rebellion. He was clever, but misused his abilities. As 
a young man he learnt what he should have shunned--sympathised with 
mo he should have hated, and by the time he had become fairly a man 
he was a perfect villain. Master of his property, he wasted it—he be- 
came estranged, and at last wholly cut off irom his family, and the tri- 
bunals of justice grew to be more and more familiar with bis face. He 
endured many sbort imprisonments under feigned names ; at last, for a 
capital crime, he wascondemned to death, but his sentence was commu- 
ted, and in the flower of his years he was sent for life to the galleys. 

His fate did not cow or alter him. The convicts spend much of their 
time in work. Galleys are legal fictions now-a-days. The men work on 
the roads or in the dockyards, Their hard labour is aggravated by a 
heavy ehaiao fastened from the waist to the ankle ; sometimes two prison- 
ers are chained together, and are thus for years compelled into associa- 
tion. Bertram was strong—easily performed his work—liked the society 
of criminals, and was a pattern to them all of carelesness ;—he was the 
man to cheer despondency or to put down remorse in others. This cou- 
rage lasted till the list of men, who were older prisoners than himself, 
became shorter and he approached the distinction of being senior among 
those about bim who were undergoing punishment for life. Then he 
became restless, envied those who went out after shori probations into 
the gay world again ; he became melancholy. He felt no remorse, but 
he was weary of monotony ; of the walls and the sea, the bed and the chain. 
He wanted liberty. cir 

One day as he sat on bis bed knitting, the soldier in charge of the ward 
called him by name. He rose, and having answered, found that he had 
not been called alone ; five other prisoners were summoned. The six 
men were led under guard to a room in which sat the superior officer, 
with one or two others, and the nature of the business in hand was ex- 
plained to them. In one of the provincial towns there bad died a govern- 
ment official, whose place it was usual to supply from among the con- 
victs of the worst class. The office was that of executioner of the town 
of Damburgville-Cittapoli, and the six prisoners selected were to have 
the option given them, each in his turn, of buying freedom by acceptance 
of the vacant office. 

They were told that the salary was a good one, but that the officer ap- 
pointed would live quite alone, because of course the townspeople would 
not visit with the headsman, even if he were a gentleman and not a con- 
vict of the lowest class. Bertram stood fourth in the order of seniority ; 
and wa#therefore pained to feel that he should lose this very good chance 
of emancipation. 

He did not lose it. ; 

The first who was called forward declined to leave the prison, saying 
that he was accustomed to it, and should not know what to do with him- 

self at Damburgville, with nobody to speak to. 

The second that was called answered that he should not like to un- 
dertake such bloody work. At this there was a general laugh, nse 
the man was known to have committed more than one rt. He 
understood the laugh, and offered explanation of his scraple. He said 
that there was a difference between some things and other things; that 
when a fellow was ia the humour, and had something pretty to gain, 
money or revenge, he did not mean to say that he was any way tender ; 
but that it was quite another matter to be taking to blood as a business 
for one’s daily bread. : 

The third convict said that he did not reckon himself @ worse or better 
Christian than hi: neighbour who had last spoken; be had been bad 
enough in his time, and thought it fit now toamend. If he went out into 
temptation he could not answer for what mischief he mightdo. 

Bertram next had liberty to speak, and he accepted the place without 
any hesitation. He was instructed that he had leave to depart when he 
chose, and the necessary passports were immediately given to him, with 
a sum of money for his first expenses. He was ordered to announce him- 
self to the chief magistrate of the town, when he arrived at Damburgville, 
and informed that the papers necessary to instal him in this office would 
at once be drawn out and sent for signature to the capital, whence they 
would be sent in due course to his new employers. Bertram de’ Medici 
was really free, and would not waste a moment in delay. He put off his 
prison clothes, dressed himself in a common suit, and made such haste 
that he was able to leave his prison home by the first public conveyance 
that set out after he had received his liberty. So he arrived at Dam- 
bargville while he was still in the first flush of exultation and surprise. — 

After refreshing bimself at an inn, and paying some attention to his 
toilet, he went out, traversing the streets with the gladness of a child, 
inquired for the mayor’s house, sent in his highly respectable name on a 
card, and was ushered into the drawing-room. It was with extreme sur- 
pris? that he found himself received by the mayor and his family asa 
visitor, and treated with respect. Almost immediately, however, he re- 
membered that the worthy magistrate could not yet have received the pa- 
pers that officially explained his business in the town. He had followed 
orders in presenting himself on his arrival, but having done that, he was 
in no harry to explain his errand. Having been accustomed to good so- 
ciety in early life, his manners and addrees were such as would very well 
lend themselves to the sustainment of his worship in an error out of which 
De’ Medici proposed to extract a few days’ pleasure. He therefore did 
not undeceive the mayor, but suffered himself to be asked the usual ques- 
tions as to what he had seen and wished to see. He also courteously re- 
ceived the usual offers of assistance and of introductions. After a plea- 
sant bit of chat, he took leave, but not before he had accepted an in- 
vitation to meet the family at the theatre on the succeeding evening, and 
to accompany them afterwards to an entertainment at the house of one 
of the most distinguished families residing in the place. 

The convict went to bed that night at his inn, — himself a happy 
fellow, and slept soundly under thatimpression. The following day found 
him pretty much of the same opinion. If from time to time a thought of 

the near future flashed across him, he drove it away with the calculation 
that he must have two or three clear days in his power, and that it was 
his part as a man of sense simply to make the best use of this time. Ac- 
cordingly he spent the morning in a lounging exploration of the town 
and neighbourhood, dined well, amused himself at billiards, and at length, 
towards dusk, sauntered towards his inn, to prepare for the theatre, and 
for the ball that was to follow. As he walked along, his position struck 
him for the twentieth time in its amusing point of view. He enjoyed 
vastly the idea of the trick he was about to play the select circles of Dam- 
burgville. There was no chance of his being recognised ; he should feel 
perfectly free to act the gentleman among gentlemen and ladies too. 
‘The ladies he quite longed to meet ; for years he had been banished from 
their company! But those hard years were over; he should talk and 
dance with the politest. Might he notdo more? If he could set on foot 
a marriage, 10 matter with whom! He had done things more difficult 
than that, only his time was very short. If he could but get it announced 
publicly ia the Damburgville Argus that a contract was in contempla- 
tion between the high-born and accomplished and their distin- 
guished visitor, M. Bertram de’ Medici, what sport he should have when 
his credentials afterwards arrived! His fun would live for ever in the 
horror of all Damburgville. He would bow to his select friends when- 
ever he met them, and mock at them in the public street. His malicious 
reverie occupied his attention so completely at one minute, that he ceased 
to observe whither he was going, and following mechanically in the track 
of many persons who were on the way before him, was aroused by finding 
himself in a blaze of light. 

He had entered a church. That too was funny. He wondered how 
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and whose humility of bearing and | 


ness. He spoke to no | 








he might as well look about him there a little, as it would be long enough 
| before he m:t with such another opportunity. He stared about, and saw 


; , what is usually to be seen at the hour of the Benediction, an altar lighted, 
him for the sake of looking at | a priest officiating, and a kneeling congregation, mostly made up of wo- 


men. 

It was the church belonging to a convent of the nuns of St Mary 
| Ann. These nuns cultivate music, and are often skilled in it; so much 
| so that they sometimes teach singiog. They form an unreen choir in 
| their own public services. While Bertram was gazing carelessly around, 

the temper of his mind corresponding to the grin upon his countenance, 
the choir of suns began to sing Salve Regina. He was impressed by the 
effect of the music, and sat down to enjoy more at his ease, the first time 
after very many years, the harmony of treble voices. By degrees he 
ceased to know that he was listening. He was receiving the sounds pas- 
sively, giving himself up wholly to the new and exquisite sensation. 

r a little while he had forgotten all that was about him; he saw 
nothing. The musie had become his atmoephere, in which he seemed to 
be alone with something pure and powerlul. Its power was put forth 
more and more strongly, his heart was strangely stirred, his brain was 
full of visions. It was all involuntary. The refiaement of his early 
training perhaps made him capable of being overcome by the supreme 
power of sweet sounds. I do not know, but I tell what is true, though I 
envelope truth within a mystery of vain and foolish names. Bertram de’ 
Medici saw the history of bis own life, from youth upwards floating upon 
the chant. He shuddered at the memory of things over which, in the 
acting he had been indifferent, or even pleased. The realities of his 
whole life seemed to be loathsome. For the first time he saw them as 
they looked in contrast with ideal purity. Plunged thus into contempla- 
tion, he was left uriconscious of the ceasing of the music, and he did not 
know what other portions of the service followed it, how long the whole 
lasted, or when all was atanend. He did not know that the lights were 
all out, and that the church doors were about to be closed, when the sa- 
cristan found him, still kneeling, weeping on the pavement. 

It was not till the next morning that the convict thought of bis unful- 
filled engagement at the theatre. He made several efforts to bring back 
his old feelings, to restore bis pride in his own evil. They were vain, for 
the music held him fast. He walked out to reflect. His new feelings 
would not be repelled—they seemed to have become part of bis nature ; 
and at length he yielded willingly to their dominion. Before he returned 
to the house he had sought counsel of a priest, and had delivered into 
the hands of the mayor the letter of introduction which at once placed 
him in his true position. 

It may be supposed that the office which bad been so eagerly accepted 
by De’ Medici became afterwards an occasion of extreme distress ; but 
there was left to him no possibility of an exchange; he must go through 
with what he had begun. He is now, therefore, the headsman at Dam- 
bargville, in which town he leads an exemplary life. 


Che MAar. 


We continue our selections from an abundant material. They are 
worth reading, even if their immediate interest be over-shadowed by the 
receipt of later intelligence. 


No Russian InsiGnia aT THE AtMa.—-No ensign, eagle, or standard, 
or colour of any kind was displayed by the enemy or found on the field, 
Our regiments marched with their colours as a matter of course, and the 
enemy made the latter a special mark for the rifles. Thusit was so man 
ensigns, lieutenants, and sergeants fell. The 33rd Regiment lost no less 
than 20 sergeants, killed and wounded, nearly all of them round the co- 
lours. The Queen’s colour was struck in 14, the regimental! colour in 11 
places.--Letter from the Heights of the Alma, Sept. 222 





Severe MepicaL Duties.—The sad duty of burying the dead was 
completed to-day. The wounded not carried in yesterday were collected 
and sent on board ship in arabas and litters, and the surgeons with hu- 
mane barbarity were employed night and day in saving life. It is im- 
possible to give a notion of the terrible work these gentlemen had, nor 
can any words exaggerate the zeal, untiring devotion, and skill which 
they exhibited through this trying time. The Deputy Inspectors Gene- 
ral, Drs. Dambreck, Linton, and Forrest, and Surgeons Alexander, Tice, 
Macdonell, &c., laboured assiduously in directing and performing opera- 
tions, in which they were assisted by all the medical staff. Dr. Alexan- 
der performed three operations for the removal of shattered limbs from 
the hip socket—two cases in our own army and one on a Russian--and 
all are going on well. Dr. Tice took charge of a vessel full of wounded 
to Scutari. Upwards of 1,000 cases occurred in the Light Division 
alone. Drs. Prendergast, Smith (16th), and Brown (94th), accompanied 
the staff during the day.--Jbid. 

Srorring a Cartcunep Guy.—Considerable difference of opinion exists 
es to the regiment which captured the gun, but it is now generally ad- 
mitted, I believe, that the Grenadier Guards took it. The Scots Fusileers 
say they were the first within the battery, but it is said the words “ Gre- 
nadier Guards” were chalked on the gun at the very first rush of the bri- 
gade.— Ibid. 

Tue Wovunnep Russians ; FearrcuL Post or Dury.—Late last night 
orders were sent round the divisions to be prepared for marching after 
daybreak, and early this morning we left the blood-stained heights of the 
Alma—a name that will be ever memorable in our history. 

Soon after dawn the French assembled all their drums and trumpets on 
the top of the highest of the hills they carried, and a wild flourish and 
roll, repeated again and again, and broken by peals of sound from the 
bugles of the infantry, celebrated their victory ere they departed. It 
was spirited, stirring, and thrilling music, and its effect, as it swelled 
through the darkness of early morning down over the valley, can never 
be forgotten. Our watch-fires were still burning languidly as the sleep- 
ers roused themselves, all wet with dew, and prepared to leave the scene 
of their triumphs. The fogs of the night crept slowly up the hill sides, 
and hung in uncertain folds around their summits, revealing here and 
there the gathering columns of our regiments, in dark patches on the de- 
clivities, or showing the deep, black-looking squares of the French bat- 
talions, already in motion toward the south. Dimly seen in the distance, 
the fleet was moving along slowly by the line of the coast, the long lines 
of smoke trailing back on their wake. But what is that gray mass on 
the plain, which seems settled down upon it almost without life or mo- 
tion? Now and then, indeed, an arm may be seen waved aloft, or a man 
raises himself for a moment, looks around, and then lies down again. 
Alas! that plain is covered with the wounded Russians still. Nearly 
sixty long hours have they passed in agony on the ground; and now, 
with but little hope of help or succour more, we must leave them as they 
lie. All this nameless, inconceivable misery—this cureless pain—to be 
caused by the caprice of one man! Seven hundred and fifty wounded 
men are still upon the ground, and we can do nothing for them. Their 
wounds heve been buund and dressed—we have done all we can do for 
them--and now, unable as we are, to take them along with us, or to send 
them away, we must depart. Ere our troops marched, however, General 
Estcourt, by order of Lord Raglan, sent into the Tartar village, up the 
valley, into which the inhabitants were just returning, and, having ob- 
tained the attendance of the head men, he proceeded to explain to them, 
that the wounded Russians would be confided to their charge, and that 
they were to feed and maintain them, and, when they were well, they 
were to let them go their ways. In order to look after their wounds, an 
English surgeon was left behind, with these 750 men. This most painful 
and desolate duty devolved on Dr. Thomson, of the 44th Regiment. He 
was told his mission would be his protection, in case the Cossacks came, 
and that he was to hoist a flag of truce should the enemy appear in sight ; 
and then, provided with some rum, biscuit, and salt meat, he was left 
alone with hischarge. Ere the army went, however, one of the Russian 
officers addressed the wounded, and explained the position in which they 
were placed, and they promised to obey Dr. Thomson’s orders, to protect 
him as far as they could, and to acquaint any Russian force which might 
arrive, with the peculiar circumstances under which he wasamong them. 
—Ibid. Eskel, on the Katcha, Sept. 23. 

e 

Lorp RaGiay’s DiskeGarD OF THE Exgmy.—Lord Raglan and his 
staff rode on considerably in advance of the troops, to the great astonish- 
ment and indignation of a Prussian officer, who loudly declared such con- 
duct was quite opposed to the rales of war. Fluellin himself could not 
have been more angry at such disregard of martial etiquette than the 
gallant gentleman in qaestion, and certainly our chief did show marked 
contempt for the enemy and the most superb disdain of his famed Cos- 
sacks. The fact was that 200 cavalry of the smallest enterprise might 


long it had been siace he was in such a place before, and determined that , 





A Rosp sme Scene.—The first villa we came to was the residence of 


‘a physician or country surgeon. It had been ruthless} th 
a ke. payee laden with clematis, iaaiainanoes in 
, was 


with broken music steols, work-tables, and loungin 
chairs, All the glass of the windows was smashed. Everything — | 
betokened the hasty flight of the inmates. Two or three side saddles 
were lying on the grass outside the hall door, a parasol lay near them, 
close toa Tartar saddle and a buge whip. The wine ¢asks were broken 
aad the contents spilt, the barley and corn of the were thrown 
about all over the ground, broken china and glass of fine manufacture 
were scattered over the pavement outside the kitchen, and a all. the 
desolation and ruin of the place a cat sat blandly at the wink- 
ing her eyes in the sunshine at the new comers. No pen can desoribe the 
scene witbin. Mirrors in fragments were lying on the floor, the beds had 
been ripped open, and the feathers littered the rooms a foot deep ; chairs 
sofas, fauteuils, bedsteads, bookcases, picture frames, images of saints, 
women’s needlework, chests of drawers, shoes, boots, books, bottles, phy- 
sic jars, all smashed or torn in pieces, lay in heaps in every room. 

Even the walis and doors were hacked with swords, The very genius 
of destruction had been at work, and had revelled in mischief. The 
physicien’s account-book lay open on a broken table: he had been 
stopped in the very act of debiting a dose to some neighbour, and the 
entry remained unfinished. Beside his account-book lay a volume of 
Madame de Sévigné’s Letters in French and a Pharmacopeia in Rus- 
sian. A little bottle of prussic acid lay so invitingly near a box of bon- 
bons that I knew it would be irresistible to the first hungry private 
who had a taste for almonds, and I accordingly poured out the contents 
to prevent the possible catastrophe. Oor men and horses were soon re- 
velling in grapes and corn, and we pushed on to Eskel, and established 
ourselves in a house which had belonged to a Russian officer of rank—at 
least many traces of the nce of one was visible. Every house and 
villa in the place was a similar scene to that which I have in vain tried 
to describe. The better the class of the residence the more complete and 
pitiable the destraction. Grand pianos and handsome pieces of furnitare, 
covered with silk and damasked velvet, rent to pieces with brutal vio- 
lence, were found in more than one house, but one of the instraments re- 
tained enough of its vital organs to breathe out “ God save the Queen” 
from its lacerated brass ribs, and it was made to do so accordingly—aye, 
under the very eye of arigid portraitof His Imperial Majesty the Czar 
which hung on the wall above! These portraits of the Autocrat were not 
uncommon in the housee—nearly as common as pictures of saints with 
gilt and silver glories around their heads —Jdia. 


Onper ty DisonperR.—Lord Raglan occupied a handsome.villa for the 
night, but all the farniture had been destroyed by the Cossacks. Orders 
were given to prevent the soldiers destroying the vineyards or eating 
the fruit, but of course it was quite impossible to guard so extensive and 
tempting a region as the valley of the Katcha from thirsty and hungry 
men. Our soldiers fared on the richest of grapes and the choicest 
and apples, but they did not waste and spoil as the French did at Mar. 
naschei, lower down the river. A guard was set over the Greek Church 
of the village, and nothing was plundered; nothing was taken, except 
such things as hay, barley, fowls, and things absolutely n for the 
men and horses. Had the owners been there they would have been paid 
fall value.—Idid. 

Tue Marco oN BaLakLava—LecitiMaTE PLunper.—As Lord Raglan 
was riding on in front of his staff, he found himself, on emerging from 
a wooded road on the open space in front, in the immediate presence of 
a body of Russian infantry, which turned out to be the baggage guard of 
a large detachment of the Russian army, marching from Sebastopol to 
Bakshiserai. They were not more than a few bundred yards distant. 
Lord Raglan simply turned his horse, and quietly cantered back to the 
rear of the first division of artillery. The cavalry, consisting of a por- 
tion of the 11th and Sth Hussars, were quickly got in front—-the guns 
were unlimbered and opened on the retreating mass of Russians, the 
second battalion of rifles, in skirmishing order, win a volley of minié 
balls, the cavalry executed a charge, and the result was, that after a few 
rounds, the Russians broke, and fled along the road in great haste without 
an attempt at resistance, leaving behind them an enormous quantity of 
baggage of every description, fortwo miles strewed over the ground, in 
the Givection of their flight. This was fair and legitimate plander, and 
the troops were halted and allowed to take what they liked, and what 
they could carry. They broke open all the carts and tumbled out the 
contents on the road, but the pillage was conducted with regularity, and 
the officer: ided-over it to see that there was no squabbling, and that 
no man took more than his share. Immense quantities of wearing ap- 
parel, of boots, shirts, coats, dressing-cases, valuable ornaments, and 
some jewelry were found in the baggage-carts, as well asa military chest 
containing some money——(there are people who say it held £3,000.) The 
carriage of Prince Menschikoff fell into our hands; in it were found his 
grand orders as a Great Prince of the Russian Empire, and they are now 
in the hands of Captain Peel. A Russian artillery officer, who was found 
in one of the carriages, was in a very jovial mood, and had evident] 
been making rather free with the bottle. Plenty of champagne was found 
among the baggage, and served to cheer the captors during their cold 
bivouac that night. A great number of very handsome hussar jackets 
richly laced with silver, and made of fine light blue cloth, which had 
never yet been worn, were also taken, and sold by the soldiers for ‘sums 
varying from 20s. to 30s. a piece. Fine large winter cloaks, of cloth, lined 
with rich furs, were found in abundance. The enemy were pursued two 
or three miles on the road to Baksbiserai, but they fled so precipitately 
the cavalry could not come up with them, 

This plunder put the soldiers in great good humour, and they marched 
on the whole day in excellent spirits, leaving Sebastopol on their right, 
‘ill they arrived at the litte hamlet of Traktir, on the Black River, just 
before sunset, and halted for the night. As the baggage separated from 
the bulk of the army by the distance of some miles, Lord Raglan was 
fain to put up in a miserable little lodge for the night, while his staff slept 
on the ground in a ditch outside it. The baggage had to march all through 
the night, and it was literally a forced march for them, and for the 
baggage-guard, as well as for a portion of the fourth division. Not the 
smallest attempt was made by the enemy to interrupt or annoy usduring 
this very remarkable march, which could at any time have been greatly 
Saaanall by the smallest activity on the part of the Russians; but the 
fact is we have learned to despise them thoroughly so far, and all I hope 
is our contempt may not lead us into danger oy inducing us to neglect 
ordinary precautions. Our march was through woods, aleng bad and 
often precipitous roads, and a few trees felled at intervals would have 
sufficed to stop the army for hours. We had, however, taken the euemy 
by surprise, and they showed themselves quite destitute of resources. 
Near our halting-place for the night is a place called Mackenzie’s Farm. 
It derives its name from a Russian Admiral, of Scotch origin, who made 
a plantation of trees for the Imperial a here, and there is a long 
guard-house for the soldiers to watchit. We were greatly disappoin 
when it was discovered that there were neither eggs, butter, nor cheese 
produced by the farm, and that its only stores were of deal and fir planks 
However, it was burned by the French before we left.—Jbid, Belbeck. 
Sept. 24. 

Lorp RaGuan’s Reception at Bataktava.-Lord Raglan entered 
about 12 o’clock in the day. As he came toward the. principal street the 
inhabitants came out to meet him, bearing trays laden with fruit and 
flowers. Some of them bore loaves of bread cut up in pieces and placed 
on dishes covered with salt, in token of good will submission. He 
assured them of his protection, and rode down to the beach, and soon 
after an English steamer came in and anchored. The fleet and army were 
thus once more united, and Lord Raglan had secured his base of opera- 
tions. ‘I'he prisoners were sent on board ship, and conveyed to Constan- 
tinople. Our headquarters were stationed in the town in the principal 
houses. The fleet is outside. Toward evening, to the great alarm of 
Admiral Dundas, and to the joy and delight of us all on shore, the huge 
bulk of the 4gamemnon glided in between the ‘rocks of the entrance, 
and soon afterwards made her appearance in the narrow harbour, and an-. 
chored opposite the house of the General, whom Sir E. Lyons speedily 
visited —/bed. Balaklava, Sept. 26, 











A Forrvunate Escare.-—Last night two sappers lost their way when re- 
turning from one division to another. They saw a light, made for it, and 
found themselves inside the Russian lines; there they lay quiet until 
toward morning, but finding they were discovered by the sentinels, they 
made a run for it, and in the act of leaping » ditch, across which no Rus- 
sian dared to follow them, they received each a bayonet wound in the 
body ; one, who was most seriously wounded, bas just been carried past 
on a litter to one Of the ships. They report that inside the earthwork 





have cut off my Lord Raglan, his aides, his Generals of Artillery and En- 
gineers and their staff, his Quartermaster-General and his staff, his Adja- 
tant-General and his staff, Sir John Burgoyne and his staff, and all the 
staff doctors, at any time for hours during the day. However, there was 
not a trace of the enemy, except that which we found soon afterwards in 
the houses.— iid. 


| 








they saw a battery of 40 56 pound guns, probably taken out of the use- 
less ships.—Jbid. al 

Tue Harsour or Baraxrava.--He was a bold mariner who first ven- 
tured in here, and keen-eyed, too. [never was more astonished in m 
life than when I halted on the top of one of the numerous hills of whic 
this portion of the Crimea is composed, and, looking down, saw undermy 











Che Albion. 














. ly compressed by the sides of high rocky mountains ; 
pone sested oe yep: bom 5 English ships, for which exit seemed quite 
hopeless. The bay is likes Highland tarn, and it is long ere the eye ad- 
mits that it is some half mile in length from the sea, varies from 250 
to 120 in breadth. Theshores are so steep and precipitous that 

shut out, as it were, the expanse of the harbour, and make it appear 
much smaller than it really is. Toward the sea the cliffs close up, and 
completely overlap the narrow channel which leads to the haven, so that 
itis quite invisible.—-Jbid. 


Tax Rosstans Souvrers Lrtxa Cross.—It is very strange that we can 
see no Russian soldiers inside the place. It is known that they have 14 
regiments of sailors and the dockyard battalions ; but we have no accurate 
information asto the strength of these regiments and bodies of men. 
Water is reported to be very scarce in town, and we are told that a bar- 
rel of it coats three silver roubles. This scarcity will be increased by the 
measure we have been compelled to take, of cutting off the supplies, con- 
veyed to town by Upton’s aqueduct. They have very little water from 
any other source, so that this loss will be very severely felt.—-Jbid. 


A Peer at THE ALLIED Excaupment.—As Balaklava Bay bears a 
striking resemblance to Sebastopol Harbour, it being in many points a 
miniature copy of that formidable port, it struck me that I looked upon 
the ruins of the old castle, with the same feelings with which Macaulay’s 
New Zealander will one day examine the remains of the round towers 
and battery palaces of Sebastopol. As we entered, an English sentry 
was walking ” front of the round tower on the highest hill, and small 
parties of Zouaves sat on the ledges of rocks enjoying the marine view 
and watching the nets which they—passionate fishermen—bad spread in 
the water beneath them. In the village, nestling as it were in the bosom of 
the rocks, Zouaves were mixed up with our own Highlanders, Rifles, and 
men of the line. Sappers and artillerymen crowded round the door of one 
of the houses—evidently one of the quarters of their officers. Fires were 
burning on the shore, for the evening was fresh and even cold, and we 
who shivered on the poop of our vessel, in spite of greatcoats and mauds, 

to stand by those fires and have a good warm. I afterwards 
learned, that while we admired the fires, we had not the least idea of the 
expense at which they were raised. Firewood, as one may suppose from 
the description of the locality, is scarce at Balaklava, and fuel is got 
somehow and anyhow, usually from wrong places and by wrong means. 
A night or two ago, I understand, a party of Zouaves stole the doors of 
the engineer officers’ quarters, burnt them on the beach, and cooked their 
rations thereby. But still the fires looked jolly and comfortable, and the 
village, with the rows of fires in front, and a green tree here and there, 
had a comfortable and pleasant appearance. A troop of about twenty 
Russian prisoners, escorted by a detachment of Zouaves, came down from 
the hill, and after mustering on shore, entered a logger boat, and were 
rowed off to a French transport. The Russians, in their long gray coats 
and dirty forage caps, looked dreadfully seedy and unsoldierlike, but in 
all other respects they seemed comfortable, and perfectly at peace with 
themselves and all the world.—Corresp. London Daily News, Balak- 
lava, Sep. 30. 


Tue Laxcaster Gun.--Long-range guos command all the three roads 
leading to Sebastopol—that from the south by Balaklava, and that from 
the north from Simpheropol—with our troops. The road from the north- 
east by Eupatoria runs by the sea shore, and not a wheelbarrow could 

along it unless with the consent of our fleet. The latter has been 
of invaluable service to us throughout this campaign ; in fact, without 
the vessels we could have done nothing. They have been firing inces- 
santly at Sebastopol, and, I am informed, bave quite crippled and de- 
stroyed an important fortress which interfered with our siege operatibns. 
One of the long-range Lancaster guns has been mounted on the 4rrow, 
and for the last few ee has been trying its range upon the fortress. Its 
success has exceeded the most sanguine expectations, and there is no 
doubt that had we more of them, we might, in a fortnight, destroy the 
whole town, shipping, and fortifications of Sebastopol, without the loss 
of aman on our side. The first few shots fired by the Arrow at three 
miles, the gun was too elevated, and the ball passed far over the whole 
place. Afterward, the range was precisely taken, and for three hours 
shot and shell were thrown into the nearest battery until it was com- 
pletely destroyed. For the last half hour of the firing it never returned 
ashot. But this, it appears, is by no means the sole merit of the gun. 
It weakens the resources of Sebastopol still more fatally than by knock- 
ing up batteries. Under the natural belief that because their works were 
in yange, the vessel which fired must be in range also, the. Russians re- 
turned a tremendous fire, but every shot sank in the sea at about three 
quarters of a mile distance from the Arrow. Unless there are incredible 
stores of ammunition in Sebastopol, such a mode of fighting must soon 
leave them without a shot.— /did. 


[This does not agree with the correspondence of the Times, which sets 
down the 4rrow’s experiment as unsuc cessful.) 


Revative Rayos or Guys at Sepastorot.—We have already found 
by e ence that heavy as our ships’ guns are, the Russians by giving 
their vy metal great elevation are able to throw further from their 
batteries than we can from our decks. Their shot went over us the other 
day when ours were falling 500 yards short.— Times’ Corresp. Balakia- 
va, Oct.3. | - 

Errecrs or THe Mrxie Ririe.--The immense superiority of the Minie 
rifle and bullet, not only over the common musket but even over the 
common rifle, was incontestibly proved at this battle. Many of our fel- 
lows were slightly wounded, but none of the Russians were so. The Mi- 
nie ball makes no slight wound. The effect on the Russians, judging 
from their dead, seemed awful. When it struck, it tore and broke all be- 
fore it. Some of their wounded told us that men were wounded by the 
Minie ballets after they had passed through the bodies of their comrades. 
The immense majority of the enemy were wounded through the head, 
generally struck about the throat or under the chin, for the men fired 
apwards as they were ascending the hill. The common musket bullet 
at such a range would have done no great damage, but here the balls had 
come out through the top of the skull, rending the bone as if done by 
@ hatchet. The wounds were awful—fecount uf the Battle of the Alma. 


—_————_— 


CORRESPONDENCE FOUND IN PRINCE MENSCHIKOFF’S 
CARRIAGE, 


A Young Lady of Sebastopol (family name unknown) to Prince 
Menschikoff. 
« gg 100 Prince, 

“ How amiable of you to propose to me and Marie so charming a plea- 
sure as that your delightful billet expresses. How truly good of you to 
reserve for us two front places upon the scaffold raised to enable the la- 
dies of Sebastopol to behold you defeat these wretched French and Eng- 
lish. Accept, my dear Prince? Decidedly I accept, with smiles of hap- 
piness, for my cousin and myself, and we promise to do your invitation 
credit by our good looks and toilettes. We have already hastened to 
Madame Crampoline (who assures us that though her busband’s name is 
Wrench, her heart is Russian and your own—there, Prince, and she is only 
36), and have secured—but no. You shall see the effect, not bear of it. 
We only hope that the horrid barbarians will not disappoint us, as you 
seem to think possible, and that they wil? come to the attack. Savages 
as they are, if they knew how many ladies depended on their boldness 
for a day’s pleasure, they would certainly venture down to the Alma. 
However, we know you will do your best for us, and we are deeply 
thankful. Our carriage shall be on the field by half-past ten, or a quar- 
ter 4 epi br vary If er Scr come to put us into our places, 

Send an aide de camp; perhaps, ce cher petit Paul 
Hetrenoz But we will leave all to a: , - i 
— * Toute a toi, ELorsx.” 

’ From pa Emperor Nicholas to Prince Menschikoff. 

“‘ Prince,—“ I will not recur to the past. I will reme i 
the event of the future resembling it. <3 “ aba ~raf “ 

“You inform me that you can hold the Alma for three weeks against 
any force that can be brought against you. For your own sake, as well 
ed I am willing to believe that this time you have not miscalcula- 


“I, too, have an almanac before me. This is the 10th of September 
[the 22nd N. S.]. The enemy landed a week ‘ 
attacked you before this > voy be ago. He can hardly have 


t I give you the 8th or 9th [20th or 21st 
for the pleasure of receiving him. Allowing a week for oe vant 


of news, I shall hear of his first repulse on the 15th or 16th [27 

and I have ordered illuminations for one of those nights. tryna 
“ On the last day of the third week from the 9th September, you will 

send me a despatch apprising me that the enemy is still at bay on the 

Alma, or you will yourself set out from wherever you may be (resigning 

the command to your second in rank), to explain to me in person how 

you have dared that it should be otherwise. 


“ With this understanding I fervently implore the bleesing of all our 
holy saints upon you, and I kiss you. 
- “Your affectionate Father, N.” 


Intercepted Letter from @ Sailor belonging te the “ Agamemnon,” 
but on shore at the Old Fort, to his brother, a private in the 23rd 
Regiment. 
“ Bill you Beauty, 
“ Having cotebed @ Hare right these loins to be tide Round her and set 
her loose wereby if She do make Sale for Your part of country in this 
Crymeer You will shoot Her or Another hoping he will Pass this here 
Loins to you wich is hoora: you Beauty i heerd the Cappun say as in 3 
days time you be into Them lubberly thiefs and mensbykof ruffians 
wereby i bope you will Give it them as Hot as scaldins and a good Bely- 
fall of the same wishing i was in your Luck you being None the wurse 
no More at present From your 
* Afect brother Jim. 
[The animal to which this missive was attached appears to have fallen 
into the hands of the Russians. The original has been transmitted to 
Private William Gritts, whose delight at the receipt was immense.) 


It is scarcely-neceseary to add that the above pilferings were not made 
public, by direction of the Duke of Newcastle. 





ATTACK ON PETROPOLOVSKL 

Last evening, the French vessels of war Eurydice, Forte and Obdligado, 
under command of Admiral Febvrier Despointes, arrived here from Pe- 
tropolovski, where an engagement took place between the combined fleet 
and the Russians. The combined fleet, consisting in all of six vessels, 
including one steamer, arrived off the harbour of Petropolovski, on the 
29th of August, and attempted to enter, though the season was far ad- 
vanced, and the fogs and storms set in. They could approach the out- 
ward points of the Resboan, one of which extended a great distance into 
the sea, they found well fortified, having, it is supposed, about one hun- 
dred and twenty guns mounted. A little higher up, and on the main 
land, they found another battery ; these two they demolished and put the 
people to flight. Pressing on some still four hundred yards further up, 
they discerned another fortification upon the side, or on the top of an 
abrupt bill, behind which the Aurora and Dwina, two Russian frigates, 
were safely moored and dismantled. The passage way here was so nar- 
row, and the weather so unfavourable, that a further attempt to reach 
Petropolovski with the ships of the fleet was not deemed expedient. 

A few of the men were disembarked, and a landing effected upon the 
outer point, with a view to reach the town, but the shrub or chapparel 
offered the utmost resistance. The squadron was not prepared with the 
proper facilities for a land attack, and the whole thing was abandoned. 

The number of guns mounted was estimated at about one hundred. 
The population, numbering about 2,000, were all wellarmed. In addition 
to this force the 4urora and Dwina were ready and well protected under 
the fortification, but could not be reached by the guns of the fleet. 

The orders for the attack were issued on the 29th of August, the day 
on which the fleet arrived, and operations were to commence the next 
day, the 30th. The death of Admiral Price, which occurred on the morn- 
ing of that day. caused a little delay, and hostilities did not commence 
tillevening. The firing continued till the evening of the second of Sep- 
tember, during which it is supposed that about one hundred Russians 
were killed, and about 60 French and English, among whom were three 
French officers of the Eurydice. 

The fleet captured three Russian merchant vessels—one the ship Sitka, 
of 700 tons, and a schooner loaded with stores, which was destroyed, after 
her cargo and crew were taken. From these vessels about one bundred 
men were taken prisoners, from whom the important fact was learned that 
the whole of the Russian fleet, with the exception of the Dwina and Au- 
rora, were in the sea of Ochotsk, at the mouth of the river Amoor. This 
river was in the Chinese possessions, but has recently been taken posses- 
sion of by the Russians, who have erected a palace and made a naval ren- 
dezvous at its mouth. 

The river traverses a great portion of the Chinese possessions, and the 
Russians are thus enabled to receive plentiful supplies from the interior. 

The object of the fleet is said to have been not to take Petropolovski, 
but to ascertain where the Russian fleet was. If this is so, they have cer- 
tainly succeeded, and have learned the important fact that the Russian 
fleet is all in harbour, and that therefore there is no immediate danger to 
English vessels in the Pacific. The combined fleet had no troops to dis- 
embark, and the season being so far advanced, they conoluded to come 
here for the yn The English vessels are at Vancouver’s Island, aad 
will be here in a few days. e@ Aurora and Dwina, which were lying ia 
the harbour, were disarmed. The Russian prisoners are on board the 
French vessels in the harbour. 

The Diana, which has been the terror of the English and French mer- 
chants here, if not at Amoor, is still at large. She is, however, in all pro- 
yw with the fleet at the new Russian depot.— San Francisco Herald, 

et. 11. ms 

The war has been opened on the Pacific, by an attempt on the part of 
the allied fleet to capture the port of Petropoloveski, or, as it is sometimes 
designated on the maps, the Post of St. Peterand St. Paul. Petropolovski 
is situated on the eastern coast of Kamechatka, near its southern extremity 
in latitude 53 north, and longitude 159 eart, from Greenwich. It isa 
fortified town of some 2,500 inhabitants, and is one of those advanced 
posts which, for the last half century, it has been the policy of Russia to 
establish on the frontier of her dominions, in time of peace for the conve- 
nience of her commerce, and in time of war as points d@’appni--places 
from which operations by sea might be supported. 

It is difficult to conceive what benefit the ssion of this place could 
be to the English or French. Like Cronstadt, Sebastopol and the Aland 
Islands, it is useful only to the Russians. The most that success could 
achieve would be an advanced post driven in.—Jbid, Oct. 12. 


On the 1st and 4th of September, an attack was made by the combined 
fleet upon the fortress of Petropolovski. The English vessels of war com- 
prised the President, the Pigue, and the Virago, and the French, the 
Forte, Eurydice and the Obligado. The action was a very severe one, 
the English vessels firing three thousand balls. Two of the Russian batte- 
ries were destroyed and two crippled. The loss on the side of the latter 
was very heavy, but is not ascertained. Of the English and French for- 
ces, sixty-four men fell during the assault. The Rassian frigate durora, 
of forty-four guns, and the Dwina, of twenty guns, were moored inside, 
and protected by sand banks, behind which they operated as batteries be- 
yond the reach of the French and English. 

One of the English vessels suffered severely in the fight, having lost 
her foremast, but the fleet is expected to arrive in the course of few days, 
and we suppose will be recruited by the addition of the Amphitrite and 
Trincomalee, which, with the French corvette Artemese, now cruising 
on our coast, the combined fleet of five British and four French, will 
then probably proceed to Petropolovski and complete the work. 

When leaving the port a short distance outside, the Ruesian merchant- 
man Sitka was captured by the allied forces and sent to Vancouver. A 
Russian supply vessel was also taken and burnt. Throughout the siege, 
we learn thatthe Russians fought with great courage as the result proves. 
The information afforded in regard to the details of the battle is however 
meagre and unsatisfactory. It does not appear that the Britieh and 
French have come off with any very distinguished honour, but they ma 
fare better on a second trial. The defences of Petropolovski undoubted- 
ly render its capture quite a formidable undertaking. 

The Forte, is a ship of 60 guns, the Eurydice, of 30 guns, and Obdligado 
of 30 guns. The fieet is anchored off North Beach. The Russian ship 
Sttka was captured on the 8th of September. She carried 10 guns, a 
crew of 35 men and had 25 passengers. The crew and passengers were 
taken on board the Forte and Eurydice, and the ship was taken charge 
of by the President, Pique, and steamer Virago, to be conveyed to Van- 
couver’s Island. The Sitka was leaded with provisions for the Russian 
settlements, and had touched at Ayan, where she discharged part of her 
cargo, and was bound thence to Petropolovski, when she fell in with the 
fleet and surrendered at discretion, declining to engage in a conflict with 
the odds of seven to one. 

The death of the English Admiral Price occurred on the 3Ist August, 
and was not caused by a wound received in the siege, but as we gather 
the facts, from the discharge of a pistol which he was picking up. There 
is no reagon to suppose that the act was premeditated, and the conclusion 
is that this unfortunate occurrence was purely accidental. Capt. Frede- 
rick, of the Amphitrite, succeeds in command of the fleet. A bearer of 
despatches for England has arrived in the Forte, and will leave on the 
steamer of the middle of the month. The French fleet have been twenty- 
six days from Petropolovski—San Francisco, Times Oct. 11. 


The following particulars of the attack of the Allied Fleet upon Petro- 
loveki, were furnished to the Echo due Pacifique, by an officer of the 
rench frigate La Forte: 











On the 25th of July, the fleet, consisting of the English frigate Presi- 
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... , 50 guns ; the Pigue, 40 guns; the steamer Virago, 6 guns: an 
French frigate La Forte, 60 guns, 500 men ; L’ Euarydice, 28 | - 
men, and brig L’Obligado, 12 guns, 120 men, left the Sandwich 

Islands for Petropolovski. e advanced period of the season excited 

fears of many difficulties. These fears were realized, for the coast was 

enveloped in thick fogs, which greatly retarded the progress of the ves- 
sels, and compelled them to advance with extreme caution. The fog was 
such that the officers could scarcely distingnish the signals at a distance 
of two lengths of the ship. For the same reason the Eurydice was un- 
able to keep company with the rest of the squadron, and only came up 
with it at Petropoloveki. The fleet arrived in sight of Petropolovski to- 
wards the last of August, after having experienced very bad weather. 

The season did not permit any delay, and preparations for action were 

made forthwith. The place offered obstacles which were by no means 

expected. 

The Allies thought they would have to attack with superior forces, a 
place poorly defended and poorly fortified. They found themselves in- 
stead, before a formidable fortress, defended by eight separate forte, 
armed with more ¢han 120 cannons and 1,200 men. Just as the fleet was 
about to commence the bombardment of the place, Admiral Price fell 
mortally wounded by a ball discharged accidentally whilst loading his 
pistols, the ball passing through his heart. Consternation spread among 
the crews. Admiral Price was loved and respected by all. His courage, 
his coolness, his kindness, and the numerous proofs of daring which he 
had given on several difficult occasions, had gained for him universal 
regard. This melancholy disaster on the very eve of battle, deprived him 
of the opportunity of distinguishing himself, and the squadron of one of 
its best officers. It was on the morning of the very day fixed for the at- 
tack, that Admiral Price expired on board. Out of respect for bis me- 
mory, the attack was postponed until next day. 

On the 31st of August the engagement commenced. The Russian fri- 
gate Jurora, of 40 guns, and the Dwina, were sheltered bebind a sort of 
sandgkey or bank in front of Petropolovski. The Allied Fleet concentra- 
ted their fire upon the three most advanced forts. They were at the time 
about one mile distant from the town, which they could not possibly 
reach through the narrow and dangerous inlet leading to it, without first 
silencing these outside batteries. Two hundred and fifty pieces of can- 
non thundered at the same time. The balls from either side passed over 
the sand bank and struck the forts and ships. After quite a lively can- 
nonade, the three batteries were silenced—the Russian cannoniers were 
killed or abandoned their guns. The cannon were spiked, and the 
vessels without trouble on that side advanced towards the town. The 
next day they —— a very lively fire upon that point and upon the 
Russian ships. The balls perforated the Aurora at all points, and car- 
ried away her mainmast. The order to land was given, and under the di- 
rection of an American pilot, who had represented the environs of the 
town as quite << accees, and not very woody, the forces of the Allies 
landed upon the beach and advanced upon the principal redoubt. But, 
whether by mistake or treachery, they found themselves entangled among 
thick bramb'es and bushes, which arrested their progress at every step, 
and afforded the Russian marksmen a secure and almost impenetrable 
shelter. The similarity in the uniforms of the Russians and English cre- 
ated confusion in the ranks of the French, as they were afraid to fire upon 
the red uniforms, thinking they might be those of their brethren in arms. 
Exposed to a fire to which they could not reply, the troops sustained it 
with the greatest intrepidity, and directed their attacks against the 
nearest fort. After a fierce combat on both sides the Russians were de- 
feated, their cannon epiked, the fort dismantled, and forty three prisoners 
taken. Fearing to expose the troops any longer to a murderous fire, the 
order was given for them to re-embark. 

It would have been impossible to take the place without great loss. It 
was necessary, in order to reduce it, to have recourse to a general siege. 
Time pressed, and the advanced period of the season permi ted no delay. 
It becume necessary to abandon a field of battle, upon which were left 
as trophies five batteries riddled with balls, houses and stores filled with 
munitions in flames, one fort demolished, and more than 100 Russian 
bodies. The Allies afterwards captured the Sitka,—a veesel belonging 
to the Russian American Company, and the Governor’s yacht. This 
last was burnt. About 60 prisoners, among them a Colonel, and a Cap- 
tain of a vessel, remained in the hands of the Allies. ° 


From another French account we make the subjoined extract : 


On the 1st of September the Virago went to the bay of Tarioski, where 
the body of Admiral Price wasinterred. While there, the steamer picked 
up three American sailors,deserters from whalers,who communicated what 
Was eupposed to be important information with regard to the topography 
of Petropaulowski. On the 3d of September a council of war was held 
on the Forte, and it was resolved to make a second attack the next day. 
It was determined to land 700 men, of both nations, including a picked 
body of 176 carbineers. Every man was to receive 60 cartridges, and an 
additional supply of ammunition was to be placed in sloops. Capt. De 
la Grandiere for the French, and Capt. Barridge for the English, were to 
be intcommand of the troops on land. The day was passed in making 
preparations. On Monday, the 4th of September, at three o’clock in the 
morning, the drums called all hands to quarters, and the troops for the 
land were taken on board the Virago. The battery fired a shot through 
the rigging of the Virago; the Forte replied, and dismounted one of the 
guns of tbe battery ; the guns of the battery, handled with great skill, re- 
doubled their fire ou the Forte. The balls whistled over the frigate. 
One went through the main-mast, about fifteen feet above the deck ; 
another was lodged in the midst of the mizenmast. The troops were 
landed at eight o’clock ; the two batteries were silenced. The command- 
er of the Forte pointed out a magazine of oil, and promised to promote 
the guoner who should set it on fire. The first ball effected the object ;a 
heavy cloud of smoke, followed by a clear flame, marked the successful 
shot. The fire continued to burn for six hoars. 

The troops took up the march, the English marines in the lead. On 
arriving at the battery, the guns were spiked. The troops, leaving the 
battery, mounted the hill at a quickstep, and entered into a thick brush- 
wood. Here they were received by a lively fire of musketry, to which 
they replied in the midst of the brush. The Virago leaving the troops 
went to the point at the north, from which a constant fire was kept up. 
Here. on a brook near the town, a battery of five guns was unmasked, 
and then silenced by the Virage. 

In the meantime the fight in the brushwood was very severe. The 
sailors fought like madmen under the destructive fire of the Russians. 
Capt. Parker fell, charging at the head of the English marines; M. 
Bourasset fell at his side. Lieut. Lefebre, of the Eurydice, was killed. 
Mr. Howard, aid-de-camp of the English Admiral, had bis arm broken. 
Unable to sustain the unequal struggle, the order was given to re-embark. 
The first object of the landing was attained. The battery was evacuated, 
the Russian cannoneers dead upon their guns, and their cannons spiked. 
To go further would have cost severe losses; to have dislodged the 
Rassians from the wood. of which the size was unknown, would have 
required a siege. The troops retired slowly. One company of one 
hundred men hidden among the ruins of the battery when the remainder 
passed, gave the advancing Russians a check, and under this protection 
the English and French carried off their wounded. On board the Forte 
the carpenters were busy in repairing damages. On the next day, the 
5th, those killed in the assault were buried at Tarenski. On the 6th, 
the squadron made ready to depart, and on the 7th departed. During 
the day two vessels were seen, one a three-master. the other a schooner. 
The Virago took the schoorter. 


Winter 1n THE Battic.—Ice, formed along the shores, closing the 
porte, and extending over the entire bays and gulphs, is the grand pecu- 
liarity of the winter. Its formation id latitudes corresponding to those of 
our own seas, which display to tendency to solidity in the most rigorous 
seasons, is due to the exclusion from the Baltic of the warmer water of 
the ocean, a the free exposure of its basin to the cold of the polar zone, 
to its slender depth and comparative freshness, for fresh water congeals 
at a higher temperature than salt. Ordinarily, both the northern gulphs 
are converted into a hard icy pavement through a vast extent of their 
area for four or five months in the year. All the’ shores to the extreme 
south are fringed with ice-fields ; and the straits communicating with the 
ocean are impassable from the accumulation of drift-ice. But in severe 
winters, even the straights and considerable spaces of the open sea have 
been completely frozen over, so as to admit of roadways being established 
upon them. Historical memoranda upon the state of the weather for a 
thousand years back, published at Vienna in the last century, compiled 
from old chronicles, supply the following details :— 

In 1269, the Cattegat was frozen between Norway and Jutland. 

In 1292, one sheet of ice extended between Norway and Jutland, so 
that travellers passed with ease. 

In 1323, the winter was so severe that both horse and foot passengers 
travelled over the ice from Denmark to Lubeck and Dantzic. Commu 
nication was maintained for six weeks, and places of refreshment were 
established upon the road. 





In 1349, the sea was frozen over, and passable from Stralsund to 
Denmark. 
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In 1402, the Baltic was quite frozen over from Pomerania to Den- 
mark. ed. Th 

In 1408, there was one of the coldest winters ever remembered. e 
whole aea between Gottland and Oland was frozen over, and between 
Norway and Denmark, so that wolves driven from their forests came over 
the ice into Jutland. . 

Ia 1423, both the North Sea and the Baltic were frozen. Travellers 
passed on foot from Lubeck to Danzic, and from Mecklenburg to Den- 
mark. 

In 1460, the Baltic was frozen, and both horses and foot passengers 
crossed the ice from Denmark to Sweden. 

Ia 1548, the winter was very cold and protracted. Between Denmark 
and Rostock sledges drawn by horses or oxen travelled over the ice. 

In more recent times, 1658, Charles X. of Sweden crossed both the 
Belts upon the ice, with bis whole army, horse, foot, baggage, and artil- 
lery. Charles was on his way from Holstein to the attack of Copenha- 
gen and passed the Great Belt by the islands of Languen’s Laland, and 
Falster. His ablest officers endeavoured to dissuade him from the under- 
taking ; but, though hazardous, it was performed ia safet , and com- 
pelled the Danes to conclude the peace of Roeskilde. In similar man- 
ner, during the war between Russia and Sweden in 1809, Barclay de 
Tolley led a Russian army from Finland across the Gulf of Bothnia, at 
the narrowest part, called the Quarken, forty miles wide. But the en- 
terprise is not likely to be repeated, owing to the difficulty and peril 
with which it was attended. 
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“THE TWINe,” BY LANDSEER. 


MS EVENS, WILLIAMS & CO. have much pleasure in an- 
Wimrrams. St consequence of the increasing number of visitors to view the exquisite 


painting of “ m 
“THE TWINS,’ BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, BR.A., 
they will continue the exhibition from Satarday the iltb inst. to Saturday the 25th inst. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Breadway. 
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A week’s later news from Europe, received by the Liverpool steamer 
of the 28th ult., does not contain any stirring items from the reat of war. 
Such as have come to hand are given below, in the summary sent by te 
~ legraph from Halifax, for the benefit of the associated daily press of this 
city, and to this source we once more confess our obligations. The reader 
will readily perceive that the italicised and bracketted comments are not 
furnished over the wires. The intelligence does not seem to call for any 
other. The siege of Sebastopol appears to have commenced in earnest. 
How s00n it will terminate, very few persons can predict with any trust- 
worthy confidence. 

At length we have news of hostilities in the North Pacific Ocean, a 
British and French squadron having attacked the Russian settlement of 
Petropolovski in Kamschatka, and having, we regret to say, been but par- 
tially successful in its efforts to capture or destroy the fortifications of that 
isolated place. The original objects in view were the Russian men-of- 
war. supposed to be within the port ; but as, in accordance with modern 
Russian naval tactics, the Czar’s ships were locked in an amphibious em- 
brace with powerful land batteries, the intended sea-fight was converted 
into a siege. Elsewhere the reader will find the affair detailed at length, 
and will perceive how an act of treachery or stupidity on the part of a 
guide changed the fortunes of the day, and rendered it prudent to aban- 
don the attempt. Forgetful that the two Russian vessels, the 2urora and 
the Dwina (not to be confounded with the Diana), have been disabled, 
that the guns of one fortress have been spiked, and that the settlement 
has been shorn of its winter supplies by the capture of the valuable trans- 
port ship Sitka, St Petersburg, we doubt not, will be illuminated when the 
joyous tidings are received there. Sinope, Alma, and Petropolovski will be 
cited by the Journal de St. Petersbourg as equally glorious ; mor, as regards 
the last-named, will it be difficult to find confirmatory opinions in the press 
of San Francisco and New York! We were surprised yesterday morning, 
not tosee the Russian standard floating again over the Metropolitan Hall in 
Broadway. The sympatby of certain soi-disant Republicans here, with 








sumption or the calculating knavery, by which the Allied Marines were 
led into a murderous ambuscade. We trust, nevertheless, that the fool or 
traitor met with his due reward. 

The accidental death of Rear-Admira!l Price, at the moment of going 
into action, is one of those peculiar diepensations of Providence on which 
human comment would be out of place. We can but grieve submissively. 
It is strange, however, that even in the French accounts, published at 
length by our neighbour and ally, the Courrier des Etats Unis, we find 
scarcely an allusion to the French Admiral who must have succeeded 
to the command of the combined squadron. We trust that there is no 
misunderstanding between him and his own Officers, and no indisposition on 
his part to act cordially with ours. Asfor the perfect unanimity between the 
men and officers generally of the allied vessels, we can but point to the 
published accounts. They furnish a convincing proof that there was the 
same good feeling and the same gallant rivalry, that have already 
been manifested in the Baltic and Black Seas. We hazard the suggestion 
about the French Admiral with reluctance, and shall be most happy to 
find ourselves corrected. We can however think of no other cause, to 
prevent the united force proceeding to the river Amoor, where it seems 
the Diana and some other Russian ships are, as customary, land-locked 
aud ekulking.—We have only to add that we have yet seen no English 
account of this attack on Petropolovski; and that the Cowrrier, with 
good means of information, sets our loss down at 111 men, killed, 
wounded, and lefton shore. Of the French, the total number is 98— 
namely 12, 67, and 19, under these heads respectively. On our side, Capt. 
Parker, R.M., was killed at the head of bis men, and Lieut. Howard--flag- 
lieutenant to Rear Admiral Price, had his arm broken by a ball. The 
Frencl had one Lieutenant killed, a Lieutenant and a Passed Midshipman 
(enseigne de vaisseau) left on shore, and five officers wounded. 

Capt. Charles Frederick, of H. M. S. Amphitrite, 24, being the senior 
officer on the Pacific station, succeeds to the temporary-commaad of the 
British squadron there assembled. He is a Captain of twelve years’ 
standing ; but at the moment we do not know what service he has seen. 
When the official despatches see the light, we shall probably have occa- 
sion to refer to this subject. 


New York—-State and City--has been in the tumult of an Election dur- 
ing the week now expiring. The result leaves us with Governor Seymour 
re-elected to head the Executive of the former, for two years more, and 
a Mr. Fernando Wood sent into office for the same period, as Mayor of 
this doomed city. We trust we do not libel this future fountain-head of 
municipal wisdom, in saying that he enjoys (the phrase is a common one, 
and probably applicable) am exceedingly bad reputation. With singular 
unanimity he has been denounced as a man whose election would dis- 
grace New York ; nay, we read that the liveliest remark he ever uttered 
in his own vindication, was an emphatic and smug announcement, that 
even a charge of murder brought home to him could not prevent his being 
the choice of the People. With this choice, be it observed, or with the 
impurity of Mr. Wood’s fame, we have nothing whatever to do. We 
know nothing about him, and we care not a snap of the finger whether 
we have a good Mayor ora bad one. In practice, the extremes between 
the best and the worst almost touch ; and right and left we are told that 
the Corporation affairs are considered to be beyond hope of redemption. 
Resigned therefore to limitless taxation and unfathomable dirt, what in- 
terests us more just now is to know whither has fled that marvellous apt- 
ness for regulating the ballot-box, which has hitherto been a feature in 
American electioneering records. Was a new President wanted—we 
have seen men, certainly not the foremost in their day, brought out from 
comparative obscurity, planted on a “ platform,” and carried - thence 
triumphantly into office. What skill there was in picking-out the availa- 
ble man, and quietly dropping him who was only the most deserving ! 
Now we want to know what has become of this peculiar tact? The press 
of the city was all but unanimous in heaping odium upon this Mr. Wood. 
They set up against bim no fewer than three candidates, any one of whom 
was a8 Hyperion to a Satyr, in comparison to the obnoxious man. And 
now what has happened? Ignoring conventions and platforms and avail- 
ability, the three went to the poll, each on his own party-strength ; and 
the three of course were severally beaten by their common foe. How he 
must laugh at them all in his sleeve, and thank bis stars that not one of 
them had even the petty merit of making a virtue of necessity ! 

The only plausible explanation we can give for such a lamentable want 
of common-sense, is to suggest that New York may be under a temporary 
aberration of mind. We eee this so palpably marked in the current view 


‘of European politics, that we cannot wonder at its prevalence in the 


management of local affairs. The People, who have permitted a Czar 
Nicholas to palm himeelf off upon them as. their loving friend, may well 
have put a Wooden yoke upon their own necks. 

We were wrong, it seems, last week in stating that the New Brunswick 
Administration bad weathered the storm of an adverse vote. We now 
learn that a new Ministry has been formed ; and thus we have its com- 
ponent parts : 

Mr. Fisher, Altorney General; Mr. Tilley, Provincial Secretary; Mr. Steves, 
Surveyor-General; Mr. J. M. Johnson, Solicttor General. Messrs. Brown, 
Ritchie and Smith go into the Government without office. 

Nova Scotia still lags unaccountably behind in legislative action with 
respect to the Reciprocity Bill. This isso much the more a matter for 
surprise, that one would imagine self-interest must dictate the opposite 
course. Nova Scotia has lost the Imperial protection for her Fisheries. 
The exclusive use of them—rightly or wrongly—has passed from her. 
Why does she not send her eoal intothe American market, whilst Ameri- 
cans are willing to receive it? There can be no doubt that if Nova 
Scotia demure, coquets, delays, or refuses, the Treaty will be amended, 
and that Province will be left in the lurch. Already by mutual con- 
cessions, Canada and New Brunswick are prospectively in the enjoy- 
ment of such benefits as may be derived from free interchange of com- 
modities. We are in hourly expectation of hearing that Sir Gaspard Le 
Marcbant has summoned his Parliament to assewble. 

It would be unjust to pass on, without a high compliment to Mr. Perley, 
of St. John, N.B., who by dint of repeated journeys to and from Washing- 
tan, and by great personal exertions, has done much towards securing 
the present results of the Treaty, for the Colonies that have officially 
accepted it. He is a very zealous and efficent public officer. 


The Canadian Legislature, we are glad to notice, is about to vote a 


large contribution to the Patriotic Fund. 
Sir Edmund Head, Lord Elgin’s successor, reached his new seat of go- 
vernment on Thursday. 





It is a very old saying, that foreigners never understand this country. 
Another proof of it has just been given by Monsieur Raphael Felix, 
Junr., a brother of the famous Mademoiselle Rachel, who rejoices in the 
high-sounding title of her “ Directeur des Congés,” a title that we can- 
not find it in our heart to dwarf of its importance, by rendering it into 


the plain vernacular. Availing himself of a notice in the Herald of 
his visit to the United States, preparatory to his sister’s coming, Monsieur 





the arch enemy of every semblance of popular rights, is still manifested 
from time to time. It is just one of those unaccountable national freaks, 


which will puzzle the future historian. We scarcely expect to find one of tistic pursuits to which all her time and energy are devoted,” to have a 


our contemporaries here expressing any indignation, at the ignorant pre- 


Felix informs our public that, whilst “the direction and risks of the 
affair” are entirely his, the fair lady is too much occupied by her “ ar- 


thought of pecuniary results. Of course not, They never have—these 


exalted geniuses, who can’t act, or sing, or dance, or play, 
tune of a thousand dollars or so per night ! 

Now there is not a journal in the land that will surpass this one, in ex- 
tending a hearty welcome to Mademoiselle Rachel, if it suit her to come 
this way. We know her to be incomparably the finest of living actresses ; 
her visit would interest, and might instruct. At the same time, it ie 
frieedly to inform Monsieur Felix that there is but one Barnum, and 
Jenny Lind was his opportunity. Do not let him reckon on a too ereda- 
lous public. There was truth as well as wit in the Herald’s remark of 
yesterday--that if the brother succeeded in obtaining for the sister $1200 


per night and her expenses, he would have earned the right to be dubbed 
Feliz qui potuit. 
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The great Schuyler fraud has been productive of incalculable mischief. 
It has not only stimulated the rapacity of imitators--as we find by late 
San Francisco papers, which deseribe the issue of forged warrants by 
one Meiggs, an absconding financial office-holder—it has done more. It 
has perverted the judgment of a number of respectable gentlemen, bona 
fide stock-holders in the New York and New Haven Railroad, tempting 
them to repudiate the losses brought upon them by the rascality of their 
own agent. The facts of the case are widely known and canvassed. 
The holders of the genuine stock are averse to paying the loss that 
they have morally incurred ; and all sorts of efforts are now in progress 
at compromise, evasion, and delay. It isa hard thing undoubtedly to 
be robbed of one’s money, but the evil of it falls upon individuals, 
The loss of repute for commercial fair dealing isa national concern ; 
and from the prominence given to this question, we much fear that any 
successful attempt to shuffle out of moral obligations will act disastrously 
upon American credit abroad. 


We sometimes look with an envious eye upon the capacious columns 
of our daily brethren. Happy fellows, they can report everything! 
whilst we are compelled to epitomise, curtail, and omit. Specially do we 
regret that the illustrations of life and manners afforded in the Courts of 
Law, are almost of necessity excluded from our use. Why, we really 
believe we forgot to mention the great Graham case, wherein a Doctor ot 
that name from New Orleans, having killed a Col. Loring with his sword- 
cane during a dispute at the St. Nicholas Hotel, was let off with a verdict 
of manslaughter in the second degree, and was yesterday sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment. There were some peculiarities too in the 
trial, which made it, as the news-boys say, exciting. A cousin of Dr. 
Graham’s wife was discovered to be on the Jury ; and although by ma. 
tual arrangement he was turned out of it, and the case proceeded legally 
without him, it has never been discovered how he came to be there? 
Besides this, not a little of the mutual hostility between North and South 
wasevoked. However, the culprit is sentenced, and unless pardoned will 
speedily be forgotten.—Then we have had the edifying spectacle of « 
“ gentlemanly” wine dealer sent to prison for sixty days, for attaching 
foreign labzis to the home-made article. How many in the trade mast, 
in consequence, be trembling in their shoes, if one may judge by the 
strange want of congruity between the contents and the labels of the 
wine-bottles too often sold amongst us! Law in this case was adminis- 
tered, despite an ant'-democratic plea insinuated by the defendant’s Coun- 
sel--namely that confinement was infra. dig. for such ashe. 

The case of a Capt. Smith, whose protracted trial for participating im 
the Slave Trade on the Coast of Africa terminated on Thursday in a ver- 
dict of guilty, deserves more space that we can give to it. The penalty 
by the laws of the U.S. is death ; but no one deems it probable or possible 
that it will be carried out. We sball probably retura to this topie. 








' 


We were glad to see yesterday in print, that Mr. Belmont, U.S. Minister 
to the Hague, has explicitly denied any direct or indirect participation ia 
the late negotiations for a Russian loan. Whom shall we believe im 
dutuse? Hisaccusers were very positive ; and his omission to deny thie 
charge, whilst, denying others, confirmed our origiaal suspicions. 





A month or two since, we published a letter from Mr. George Peabody, 
the American banker in London, on the subject of a dinner given by him 
in honour of the Fourth of July last. Mr. Sickles, Secretary to the U.S. 
Legation in that city, has in consequence of that communication ehal- 
lenged Mr. Peabody to fighthim. Mr. Peabody hasdeclined. The Ameri- 
can press generally laughs at Mr. Sickles. The correspondence is by far 
too long for our use. 

The local appeal, on bebalf of the widows and orphans of our brave 
soldiers and sailors engaged in the war with Russia, has not been made in 
vain. Look to the list; you perceive there a sum exceeding five thousand 
three hundred dollars. Still, we want to see it somewhat further increased, 
and beg those, who have felt a thrillat the narratives published, and have 
not yet contributed, to remember the sufferings of th> desolate who are 
bereft of their sole support for our gain and glory. The Committee will 
meet on Wednesday next, at two o'clock, at Mr. Cunard’s office. Mean- 
while, our list is open, and a supplementary ove will be published. 





One of the missing life-boats of the lost steamer .4retic has been picked 
up at sea, and carried into St. John’s, N.F. It was empty, and the pre- 
sumption is a fair one, that the occupants had been taken out by same 
passing vessel. May we soon hear t.dings of them! 





Sr. ANDREW's Socrery.--At a regular meeting of the St. Andrew's Society 
of the State of New York, held at the Metropolitan Hotel in the City of New 
York, on the 9th day of November, 1854, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President, Adam Norrie. 1st Vice-President, Wm. H. Maxwell. 2d Vice- 
President, John Taylor Johnston. Dlanagers, Alexander McKenzie, William 
Whitewright, Jr., William Paton, Thomas Fraser, Alexander Stuart and James 
F. White. Treuswrer, Robert Hyslop. Secretary, Robert B. Campbell. As 
sistant Secretary, Robert Dinwiddie. Physician, Alexander Elder. Chaplains, 
Rev. Dr. John N. McLeod, and Rev. Dr. John Thomson. 





NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1855. 

It bas often been asserted that Niagara is beyond the painter's or the 
engraver’s reach ; but not being In the habit of taking every dogma for 
granted, and having special doubts on this point, we determined, about 
this time last year, to satisfy ourselves thereon, for the benefit of our 
subscribers. The result was a rapid journey with Mr. J.B. WANDESFORDE 
who painted for us the well-known Mary Queen of Scots—a search with 
him for the best point of view of the Great Horse-Shoe Fall—-a sketch in 
oil taken by him forthwith on the epot—a water-colour drawing therefrom 
—and lastly a very highly-finished engraving, entirely in line, from the 
skilful burin of Mr. R. HinsneLwoop of this city.--When we say, that the 
preparation of this plate bas actually cost usa trifle more than double 
the amount hitherto expended or any plate issued from this office, and 
that it is (to the best of our knowledge) the largest Zine engraving ever 
published in the United States, we trust our subscribers will give us 
some credit for responding cheerfully to their liberal patronage. 
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I am no inordinate admirer of Mr. Douglas Jerrold, cither as a writer or 2 
dramatist. Class literature, and all attempts to array the poor man against 
the rich one, must of necessity be pernicious; and of this class literature Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold is the acknowledged head. Satire and spleen are the strong 
points of this gentleman’s style. To wield them effectually, a philanthropic 
amount of sympathy for the ‘“ down-trodden”’ has to be affected by the auther, 
and shared in by the reader. You must feel that your neighbour is a tremen- 
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dous scoundrel for living at his ease, and having a balance at his banker's ; you 
must yearn towards the costermonger who shouts through the street, and love 
him tenderly as be reels home drunk to beat his wife—before you are in a pro- 
per frame of mind to appreciate Mr. Jerrold thoroughly. 1 do not incline that 
way. Still, his great ability must be acknowledged, particularly as displayed 
in his later productions—those published in ‘‘ Punch,” and in a few excellent 
dramas written at long intervals for the English Theatres. The latter will be 
remembered when much of the former is forgotten ; there is some healthy vigo- 
rous vitality in them. 

It is with regret therefore | see Mr. Jerrold’s statement, that the * Heart of 
Gold” (produced last week at Mr. Burton's) will be the last dramatic effort of 
his pen. He appears to be properly disgusted with the vacillation of Mana- 
gers, and is evidently irritated that this drama, written four years ago, should 
prove unsuccessful now. That it has been unsuccessfal admits of no doubt, and 
I think deservedly so. I have read the play attentively, and seen it performed 
twice at Mr. Burton's, without at a!] shaking in my original impression that it 
is a clumsily-constructed piece. The idea of the draina arose from an anecdote 
related by Hazlitt, in his essay on “ Will-making.” A poor woman at Ply- 
mouth, imagining herself on the point of death, disposes of her property among 
her friends and relations vivd voce. Unexpectedly she recovers, and sends for 
her things back again; but not one of them could she get, and was thus left 
without a rag to her back, or a friend to condole with her. To the anecdote 
Mr. Jerrold prefixes an old saw: 

Who gives away his goods before he’s dead, 

Take a beetle aud knock him on the head. 
(The beetle referred-tc above does not relate to aay species of insect of the ge- 
nus Scarabeus, notwithstanding the affirmative opinion of an intelligent gen- 
tleman who sat next me on the first night. Bytl is the Saxon for a mallet, and 
beetle is degenerated from it.) 

In the first act we are introduced to John Dymond (Fisher) who, dejected 
and wretched at the rejection of his suit by Maude Nutbrown (Miss Raymond) , 
has come to London. He has got with him all his money, and intends crossing 
the seas. Whilst conversing he learns that Maude is in London, in that very 
house with him. He sees her once more, and tries to win her heart with costly 
presents. Maude rejects them, and tells him her heart is not to be purchased; 
that it is a free gift, and already given to another. Overcome by emotion he 
sinks into a chair, and calling his attendant desires him to bring in a box con- 
taining his wealth. This he bequeathes by word of mouth to his young friend 
Pierce Thanet (Jordan), who has arrived at the same hotel, and who, unknown 
to Dymond, is the accepted lover of Maude Nutbrown—the destroyer of his 
happiness. Accompanying the gift, he offers the following illogical remarks : 
“ Think not the guineas in this chest are but so many’ bits of rounded metal ; 
but believe them fairies, spirits that hold the world in bondage ; that to him 
who holds them bring the world’s obedience—the world’s awe. Ay, Spirits! 
For let them but appear, and in the hardest face they'll twitch respectful smi'es, 
and in the stiffest back bend humble bowing. * * * * * He who has guineas 
for his subjects is King of men.” Having thus expressed his sentiments John 
Dymond dies—like the old woman of Plymouth, to come to life again. 

The complete absurdity of Dymond’s reflections will be at once apparent, 
when it is remembered that he who utters them is dying miserably, simply 
from the insufficiency of riches to give him happiness. Where can we look for 
the fairy-like influence of money in John Dymond? not in his sunken eye ; not 
in his pallid cheek ; not in his trembling brandy-smitten wrist ; and surely not 
in the imbecile creature perishing before us, can we recognise a King of Men. 
If this act teaches anything, it is the inutility of gold ; for Pierce the penny- 
less is the accepted, whilst the maudlin King of men, John Dymond, is the re- 
jected suitor for the hand of Maude. The necessities of the piece demanded 
that great stress be laid on the omnipotence of gold, and Mr. Jerrold has done 
it clumsily enough. From the lips of a miser such sentiments as those I have 
quoted might issue ; but from John Dymond who is depicted as a gentrous, 
noble fellow, and eminently unfortunate, they are incongruous and illogical. 

Dymond does not die, but recovers from a death-like trance, to find himself 
a beggar. Pierce refuses, until the last act, to restore the guineas, because with 
the latter he can propitiate the heart of Maude’s father, and so obtain the lady’s 
hand. Moreover he but obeys Dymond’s injunction to “ hold it (gold) with a 
ferret’s tooth.” Dymond, who should be pleased with this touching instance 
of Thanet’s devotion to his doctrines of keeping what he can get,. inveighs 


bombardment was resumed, from the allied batteries only. Russian des- 
patches say that the garrison make frequent sorties. , 
When the mail left Constantinople oa the 16th, five steamers had ar- 
rived at (from?) Balaklava, with men wounded in repelling a great 
sortie of 20,000 strong. 
Generals Raglan and Canrobert has formally summoned Sebastopol to 
surrender, and required women and children and sick to be sent away, and 
“2 be hoisted upon the hospitals. 

far as known, (how far?) the Russian army is concentrating on the 
Upper Belbek, and already nambers 45,000. ; 
he allied army is divided into a siege army and army of observation. 
The latter is posted on the extensive table land which separates Balak- 
lava from Sebastopol, accessible only from two points—the ravine of 
Tchernaya on the north-west, and pass of Balaklava on the south-east. 
This position is defended by sixteen redoubts. 

The Russians are hovering on the outside of the allies’ positions. On 
the 7th, they made a strong demonstration on the north-west extremity 
of the camp, but were kept in check by artillery, and.retired without giv- 
ing battle. 

On the 2d, 5th and 11th, the garrison of Sebastopol made sorties, and 
destroyed some smal! works. 

On the evening of the 5th a convoy of 4000 Russians succeeded in 
entering Sebastopol. (Of course, being at perfect liberty to come and 
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The city does not appear to be surrounded but only on two sides. 
( Stale.) 

The allies now number 110,000, and 8000 additional French were ready 
to embark from Marseilles on the 21st, and 8000 Turks from Varna. 

Letters of the 12th say, that the nature of the ground—a foot of 
earth on solid rock—renders scientific approaches impossible—that the 
allies have, however, 300 guns battery, and a few days’ fire, will attempt 
to storm the garrison, which is estimated at 40,000 men, with plenty of 
ammunition and supplies. It is supposed that, although the allies should 
carry the town, the Russians can make a protracted resistasce in Fort 
Constantine. 

It is true that the Russians have sunk eight ships across the channel, 
which is 700 yards wide, and line of battle ships anchored close to the 
shore complete the barricade. 

Altogether the prospect of the oy fall of Sebastopol is not so 
favourable to the allies, but nevertheless intelligence of the victory is ex- 
pected by the people of England and France from hour to hour. 

Admiral Machinoff, who commanded at Sinope, is Commandant of 
Sebastopol. He has published an address saying that he will defend it to 
the last, and any one is welcome to shoot him if he don’t. (WVobedy will 
take the trouble. Menschikoff said something similar. Where is he?) 

Advices from Constantinople of the 13th say that the Russians had 
retaken Eupatoria, and that the English garrison of 500 retired with the 
loss of one gun. This is denied by the English papers. ( What is denied 
—the recapture of the town, or the taking of the gun?) 


AUSTRIA AND THE CzaR.—Affairs look black between Russia and Aus- 
tria. A great council of war washeld at Vienna. The Emperor presided, 
and Baron Hess was present. It is reported that Austria summons Rus- 
sia to withdraw from the frontier Gallicia. 

The whole Austrian army was to be put on a war footing on the 26th. 
The garrison of Vienna has orders to be ready for marching at forty-eight 
hours’s notice. Russia meantime continues to menace Austria. 

Austria has just concluded an immense financial operation, by which 
she was transferred to a company of capitalists, represented by Messieurs 
Andre of Paris, Sina and Eskeles of Vienna, all the Rail-roads constructed 
and worked by the Government in Hungary and Bohemia. The com- 
pany pays 200,000,000 francs, on which the Government guarantees five 
per cent, 

The Czar has gone to Warsaw. His eldest son takes the command of 
the Guards. Gen. Rudiger commands the Grenadiers, and Prince Paskie- 
witch, is Commander-in-chief of the Army of the West. All are concen- 
trating on the Austrian frontier. Little doubt is entertained at Vienna, 
that ere long there will be actual hostilities. 


An allied force is sent under General Bosquet and Achmet Pacha, to 
Perekop to prevent the advance of the Russians. Heavy rains had re- 
tarded the advance, but the weather was again fine. 

A rumour became current in the allied camp that on the 11th the Rus- 
sian army from Sinferopol would attack them, and that the Greeks in 
Balaklava would simultaneously fire the town. The Greeks were conse- 
quently all expelled. 

Sir John Burgoyne on the 14th fixed the sites for batteries, which will 





sternly against the ingratitude of the young man, and takes an opportunity of 
explaining the transaction to Mande. A sudden revulsion of feeling is the re- 
sult of this ingenious manceuvre ; Mande throws herself into Dymond's arms, 
and Pierce is wretched. If there were any virtue to be rewarded, the play 
would end here ; but there is not, so it goes on. Inthe third act there is an 
apparent possibility of Maude Nutbrown becoming Mrs. Dymond, but at the 
last moment Pierce makes restitution, and Maude throws herself into kis arms. 
Here the drama ends. What becomes of John Dymond, we are left to surmise. 
The moment he recovers possession of the key of his guinea-box, he lapses into 
an easy frame of mind—tending rather towards the moral than otherwise. 

The only endurable character in the drama is that of Maude Nutbrown. It 
is possible to sympathise with the quick impulses of a simple-hearted country 
girl ; and this is all that is human in the piece. Such a being as John Dy- 
mond never existed in the world—at least as Mr. Jerrold depicts him. Heisa 
mass of contradictions, influenced by o ional vicic 3 utterly destitute 
of nobility or magnanimity, and entirely beyond the pale of human affection. 
Pierce Thauet is of the same kind. It wasa mistake to makea young man the 
recipient of Dymond’s money ; for with youth is generosity. Pierce, by act- 
ing with conscious meanness, insured his rejectién by Maude ; and must, if he 
possessed the slightest atom of intelligence, have perceived the advantage he 
gave Dymond. Old Nutbrown is an utterly repulsive character, not a merce- 
nary father, but a kind of cattle-dealer who trots his daughter through the 
country, to sell her to the highest bidder. 

I have stated that this drama is clumsily constructed. The plot is not 
evolved easily ; there is a constant succession of listeners ; and the incredible 
number of eighty-two “‘ aside’ speeches are needed to make the action intelligi- 
ble. I need scarcely say more of a drama in three acts. I will add however 
that neither in the closet nor on the stage can you excite a lively emotion with 
this “ Heart of Gold.” A cold admiration for the business-like neatness of the 
dialogue is all that 1 am capable of. 

The drama was performed excellently ; particularly by Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Burton. The latter has a quaint character, Yewberry, the proprietor of the 
Blackbird Inn and Sexton of the Blackbird Church. For wonderful indivi- 
duality, I think it was the most remarkable bit of acting I have ever seen. 
Miss Raymond as Maude was occasionally too artificial and mincing, but gene 
Tally good. 

The drama has been repeated since ; but it cannot be successful, for it neith- 
er appeals to the heart nor the experience of man. ALVA. 





The Brigand has been very successful at Wallack’s ; ditto, Miss Agnes Ro- 
bertson at the Broadway, where Mr. Bonurcicault, last night, was to enact Sir 
Charlies Coldstream, in “ Used-Up.—Miss Jnlia Dean has also been doing well 
at the new Metropolitan Theatre. New pieces are frequent. The “ Duke’s 
Wager”’ has been done, and Willis’s “‘ Tortesa, the Usurer’’ is underlined.—The 
Benefit for the family of poor Lysander Thompson is to take place on Tues-- 
day, at Niblo's. Let it be remembered. 


PAustc. 
New York has no Italian Opera—none indeed, at the moment, of any sort. 
Mr. Hackett having fallen into a dispute with the proprietors of the Academy 
of Music, and Mario being still out of voice, the performances of the Grisi troupe 
have been suspended. 
aagihililiateetninean 
THE LATEST EUROPEAN NEWS. 
' Telegraphed from Halifax to the N. Y. Associated Press. 
Tut War.—Sebastopol is not taken. The latest advi 
twenty days elapsed between the departure (what pets Se aie 
sieging armies from Balaklava, and their opening fire upon Sebastopol. 
Both the French and English had their batteries ready on the 15th. On 
the 17th, fire was opened on the place from land and sea. The bombard- 
ment continued till night. The Russians lost 500 killed and wounded. 
Admiral Kornileff was killed. The Russian fortifications suffered very 
little. (Confirmation wanted for all this). On the next day, 18th, the 


destroy the Russian shipping, (we are delighted tehearit.) They are to 
be mounted with 4, 8 and 10 inch guns, about 1900 yards from the vessels. 
A Russian war steamer had been captured by the fleet. 


Tue Daxvee--There is no doubt that the Russians have re-entered the 
Dobrudscha in force, but details are wanting. * * * Paris, Friday 
Night.—There is no confirmation of the entry of the Russians into the 
Dobrudscha ; it is therefore doubted.—( Balanced account.) 


Great Brrram.—Five floating batteries and twenty gun boats, draw- 
ing four feet of water each are building in England for Spring operations. 
—-Another Polar ition is to be sent next Spring to bring home the 
remains of Sir John Franklin’s party. Dr. Rae will have the command.— 
A galvanic apparatus was being constructed at Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
blow up the ships sunk off Sebastopol. 

The London Times says—“We are informed that Mr. Soule, American 
Minister at Madrid, was, on Tuesday the 24th, refused permission to pass 
through France, on his return from England to Spaia.”’ (Doubtful.) 

The London Morning Post, announcing semi-officially the acquisition 
of Samana, says—“ It amounts virtually, if not absolutely, to the an- 
nexation of St. Domingo. The acquisition by the United States of so 
important a position in the West Indies, a position threatening on either 
hand the Spanish Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, and so directly affect- 
ing the British ‘West Indian possessions, cannot be received with indif- 
ference.”” (.4 new phrase wanted. This non-indifference is worn out.) 


Franxce.—The Emperor has written a letter of condolence to Madame 
St. Arnand, and bestows a pension of twenty thousand francs as a na- 
tional recompence.--The whole camp of the South is to embark for the 
East as required. 


Spars.—Mr. Soulé’s return to Madrid caused quite an excitement, and 
a clamour was being made to induce the Spanish Government to so- 
licit his recall.— Queen Isabella has abandoned the idea of abdication. 


Cutna.—-The overland mail had been telegraphed, with Canton dates of 

Sept. 9th. Canton was still besieged, and the distress of the besieged was 

‘ — There was no tea ready for shipment. The insurgents yet hold 
anghae. 





Important Discovery or Coa. rn Canapa.—We have important news 
to communicate—important, considering the present and prospective price 
of fuel, and important to this province generally. Coal has at length 
been discovered in Canada. _ The important discovery was made a few 
days ago on the farm of Mr. Campbell, at the village of Middleton, in the 
township of West Gwillimbury, about two miles west of Bradford, and 
not far from the line of the Northern Railroad. 

The discovery was made by Mr. Campbell as he was in the act of sink- 
ing awell, When down about 16 feet, he struck on a rich bed of coal, 
which is poove to be of a very superior quality. An old country 
blacksmith in the neighbourhood, who examined it, affirms that it is as 
good and as rich as any specimen of coal he has ever seen. On being 
placed in a blaze it immediately ignites and burns brilliantly. We have 
no precise information of the extent of the bed. The above statement is 
made on the authority of a highly respectable and well informed gentle- 
man, and sincerely do we hope it may prove in all respects correct, as 
we have little doubt it will. .Such a discovery must be regarded as an 
important blessing to Canada.— Toronto Colonist, .Vov. 2. 





Co.uision ; Dancer ; ABANDONMENT, AND SareTy.—The subjoined ex- 
tract is from the shipping report of our daily contemporaries, published 
on Thursday last. If the accounts be correct, they are very discreditable 
to the Captain and Officers. On the other hand, the seamen who stuck 
to their vessel deserve to be liberally rewarded. 

“Br. Ship Raritan, Wyatt, from London for St. John, N.B., before 
reported carried into St. Johns, N. F., by part of the crew, had been in 
contact 16th ult., on the Banks, with a large ship unknown. The R,’s 
bows were stove, and the water rushed in rapidly. By throwing out bal- 
last forward, her bows were raiséd so as to stop the flow of water. The 
crew then nailed planks on the inside and outside of the bows, placed 
mattresses in the intervening space, and drew a sail overall. In that 





state they made sail for St. Johus, N. F., and arrived morning of 20th. 


At the time of the collision, Capt. Wyatt, bis officers and six men, took 
to one of the boats, in which it is reported they arrived at Bird Island 
Cove, N. F., on the 19tb.”’ 








Sm Joun Bowrtne a Puontx.—We have been favoured with the 
translation of a curious document, being the addréss of a large body of 
Chinese echolars to Sir John Bowring, on his visiting and examining their 
seminary in the province of Kiangsoo. We understand it was chaunted 
by the principal scholar, a descendant of the famous Sen, who was con- 


| verted to Christianity in the time of the Emperor Kanghi :—“ We re- 


epectfully greet your Excellency, the British Plenipotentiary, whose fame 
bas reached this land, and who has charge of an important government. 
Your Excellency’s ability is so lofty as to be compared to a bird perched 
on the summit of a bill, all sufficient to make return for the favours be- 
stowed upon you by your sovereign. Your Excellency has honoured the 
borders of Kiang with your presence. You will certainly satisfy the 
hopes of all. Fortunate do we consider ourselves in that you have con- 
descended to visit us. We look up and admire the splendour of your 
pheenix-like appearance. At the risk of giving offence, we express our 
feelings, and with much respect wish you golden happiness. Bending 
prostrate, we hope you will throw a glance on this! Presented by the 
Hwai scholars.”"— Western Times. 





Father Mathew has sailed from Cork, for Madeira, intending to pass 
the winter there, for the benefit of his greatly impaired health We 
noticed, the other day, in one of our New York daily papers, that a 
“‘ Lady” wanted a servant’s place. Why does not this class of advertisers 
call things by their right names, and plainly say that a Servant wants a 
Lady’splace? How much misunderstanding might be saved !——The 
two Russian Generals, Gilkanoff and Tschikonoff, who were taken priso- 
ners to Constantinople, have since died of their wounds. —It is reported 
at Washington that Mr. Buchanan’s return from London at the expiration 
of two years’ service is considered settled——Poor Madlle. Georges is 
again acting at the Porte St. Martin. Such an exhibition is indeed pitia- 
ble; dignity, voice, beauty. all that once gave her reputation, is gone, 
It cannot, indeed, be said, *‘ not a rack behind,” for they have left one ot 
awful dimensions, Many years before leaving the stage, the extreme obe- 
sity of Madlle. Georges rendered her a perfect object of commiseration to 
the many who still remembered the brilliant style in which a portion of her 
life was passed when basking in the sunshine of imperial favour.— 
Punch congratulates our Queen and country, on the progress that edu- 
cation has made in the British army. He notes it asa gratifying fact 
that the officers and men constituting the expedition to the Crimea have 
all taken high honours at their .4/ma Mater——Smith ’Brien’s arrival 
in Italy is announced ; also that of Mr. Martin in Paris. Mr. O'Doherty 
is said to be on his way hither. Mr. O’Brien has been presented with 
a cup of Victoria gold, the proceeds of a public subscription. of which 
£1000 was collected in Melbourne, and £400 in Geelong——The practice 
of allowing soldiers to figure = the stage in grand military spectacles 
at the Cirque and other French theatres is to be discontinued, in conse- 
quence of express orders from the Emperor.——Lord Northwick bas pur- 
chased Maclise’s great picture of the “ Marriage of Strongbow” for £2000, 
and added it to the Thirlestane-house collection.——One of the last acts 
of the Brazilian Parliament before its prorogation was to grant to Lord 
Dundonald the arrears of his pay and prize money (amounting to nearly 
£11,000 sterling) while serving in the Brazilian navy.——The splendid 
new iron screw steamer Jura, forming one of the fleet of ocean screw 
steamers belonging to the Cunard Company, is being fitted at Liverpool 
for the conveyance of troops to Constantinople. She will carry 1200 men, 
——A marble statue of Marshal St. Arnaud is to be placed in one of the 
gallerie of the palace of Versailles.——The people of Wexford are about 
to give a banquet to their distinguished fellow-townsman, Capt. M'Clure, 
the discoverer of the North-West Passage. 


Arup. 


Tue Irisu Mititia.—The enrolment of the Irish militia, now about to 
commence, has created no small stir here, and trade wiil, no doubt, de- 
rive considerable advantage from the expenditure of money consequent 
upon the clothing and equipment of so large a force as 30,000 men. It 
is stated that the city of Limerick militia have received a notification 
from the authorities to the effect that three companies of the regiment, 
upon its next enrolment, will be armed and equipped as artillery. This 
corps it was which, under the late Lord Gort, then Colonel Vereker, won 
at the battle of Coloony a name and reputation which will long be re- 
membered as not the least briliiant in the military annals of Great Bri- 
tain. The “C'ty of Limerick” is commanded by the Hon. Col. Vereker, 
a grandson of the nobleman above-mentioned. The following regula- 
tions with respect to the organization of the Irish militia will be carried 
into effect :--All old captains and subalterns are to retire, but are to have 
the privilege of retaining their regimental rank and of wearing their uni- 
form. Lieutenants and ensigns who served in the militia when they were 
last embodied, and who, therefore, have been receiving half pay, are to 
have the same continued to them on theirretiring. No captains or sub- 
alterns to be appointed in future who are not active young men. Ad- 
jutants of militia regiments not to be more than 36 years of age. and must 
have served in the army for some years.--Dublin letter, Oct. 19. 


Navy. 


The Miranda, 14, Capt. Lyons (son of the Admiral) has sailed from Ports- 
mouth for the Black Sea.—The Times yok hn go ery with the army in the Cri- 
mea loses no opportunity of abusing Admiral Dundas, whom he reproaches 
with wilful inactivity--The Calcutta, 84, Capt. Stopford, in Plymouth Sound, 
it is reported, will make up her complement, and proceed to the West Indies.-- 
The Wrangler, screw gun-boat, argived at Portsmouth from the Baltic, is ex- 
pected to be sent to the Black Sea. 

Tue SUPERINTENDENT OF Woo.iwicn Dockyarp.—Sir James Graham has 
selected Capt. Horatio Thomas Austin, C.B., to succeed the late Capt. Martin, 
as superintendent of Deptford dock and victualling establishments. Capt. Aus- 
tin is known as the commander of the Cyclops, steam frigate, in the operations 
on the coast of Syria and at Acre ; as chief of one of the Arctic Expeditions in 
search of Sir John Franklin; and latterly as superintendent of the packet ser- 
vice at Southampton. 

Promuorions.—Commrs. to be Capts: Frederick B. P. Seymour, command- 
ing the Brisk, 14, employed on particular service ; G. Wodehouse, in command 
of the Rosamend, serving in the Baltic; Hon. John W. 8. Spencer; and R. J. 
G. M‘Donald in command of the Ferret, 8, on the west coast of Africa station.— 
With the exception of Capt. Wodehouse’s, these promotions are (not unjustly) 
condemned by the London Morning Herald, as purely owing to aristocratic 
connections. _—'. 

ATTEMPTED SUICIDE BY AN OFFICER.—The Cumberland, 70, Capt. Seymour, 
arrived at Chatham on Wednesday, and was moored opposite the dockyard to 
be paid off. At five o’clock on the morning of the 17th inst., previous to the 
ship entering the Medway river, a report was announced that a man was over- 
board; instantly a boat was manned, and help sent to his rescue, and fortu- 
nately he was picked up in a very faint condition. The person proved to be 
the fourth lieutenant of the ship, Lieut. L.G. B. Hamilton. He was found with 
his throat cut, and also cut in both his arms. He was taken on board, and all 
he could say was, ““ Why did you not let me die?” During the time the crew 
went to their breakfast he took the opportunity of going from his cabin to the 
portable gallery, where he committed the act with a razer.--London paper, 
Oct. 20. 











Obituary. 


Wu.tiam Dent, Esg., ov SupeLey Casrie, County GLovucester.—Mr. 
William Dent, of Sudeley Castle, died on the 11th ult., in the seventy- 
first year of his age. This gentleman and his brother, John Dent, Esq., 
having acqnired great wealth by trade in the City of Worcester, and hav- 
ing purchased a few years since the ruins of the old Castle of Sudeley— 
so historically associated with the Botelers, the Seymours, the Queen 
Dowager Katharine Parr (who died there 5th Sept., 1548), and the noble 
house of Chandos—commenced at once, with true antiquarian spirit and 
with excellent taste, the restoration of the time-honoured fabric to its for- 
mer splendour ; and succeeded in rendering it again a noble and attrac- 
tive mansion, adorning it within with a most valuable collection of paint- 
ings and other treasures of art.—The Messrs. Dent’s father was the late 
John Dent, of Worcester, the son of Mr. Laurence Dent, of Yaden, North 
Riding of Yorkshire.—The gentleman whose death we record, served as 
High Sheriff of Gloucestershire in 1854; his brother John filled the same 
office for Worcestershire in the preceding year. 

At Walworth, Lieut-Col. David Davies. He served at Quatre Bras and Wa- 
terloo, and in the following battles in the Peninsula, Nive, Nivelle, Pyrenees, 
and Coranna.—At Port of Spain, Trinidad, Henry Scott, Esq., senior member 
of the Legislative Council.—Major Isham of the 79th Highlanders.—-At Huntley- 
hall, Cheadle, Staffordshire, Rear-Admiral Sneyd.—Killed, during a collision 
between two transports in the Sea of Marmora, Lt. Singer, R.A.—At dewin- 
bury, Herts, Hay Wells, Esq., R.N.—At Bath, Hugo Malveysin one ary 
Esq., of New Hall, Co. Warwick. and Malvesyn Ridware, Co. Staftor qn 
Washington, D. C., at an advanced age, Mrs. Hamilton, relict of the late 





Alexander Hamilton. 





1854. ie, 


New Books. 


Porus or rae Ontext. By Bayard Taylor. Boston. 1854. Ticknor 
& Fields —Poems of the Orient are not the novelty now, that they were 
forty or fifty years ago, when Byron was writing of Giaours and Corsairs, 
and Moore was preparing to write “ Lalla Rookh :”—the more reason why 
they should be good per se, and why they should deal with tome new 
phase of Eastern life. 

The Orientalism of Byron is rather a passionate feeling, than a repre- | 
sentation of manners or scenery. True, there is no lack of the latter— 
if one is content to read for the mere purpose of finding it, but for the 
most part it is subjected to the eloquent flow of the verse, and lost sight | 
of in its absorbing human interest. Granting Byron however, what he | 
really possessed, some knowledge of the East, we still feel it to be imper- | 
fect, and limited in its range. It is the European Orient which he de- | 
ecribes—the effeminate Turk of cities, or the semi-civilized hordes of Al- | 
bania and Greece. 

Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh”’ is a wonderful poem, considering the circum- | 
stances under which it was written. That a man whose acquaintance 
with the East scarcely extended beyond his baving seen the sun rise in 
that quarter, when he returned home at early dawn from a long-pro- 
tracted féte—whose library only contained D’Herbelot and a few simi- 
lar authorities—should have produced an Eastern Idyl, which was not 
ludicrous, is among the marvels of literature. ‘ Lalla Rookh” imme- 
diately became popular, and still continues so with the mass of readers, 
notwithstanding the advent of a new school of English poetry, and the 
consequent change of taste. It would be absurd to call * Lalla Rookh ” 
@ great poem, and unjust not to call it a beautiful one. That its beauty 
is artificial, more akin perhaps to that of the opera and the ballet 
than the reality of the Orient, is to be regretted. But let us take what 
the Gods give us, and be thankful therefor. At any rate, as a picture of 
harem life, ‘‘ Lalla Rookh *’ is unapproachable. 

Among the Germans who have written noticeable Oriental poems, we 
may mention Goethe aud Rickerf. It was not their aim to sketch pic- 
tures of the East, but to glean from its philosophy and its mystical lore. 
Their efforts were in a degre: successful ; but not sufficiently so to render 
them popular. As regards this topic, their admirers will be found 
amongst scholars and thinkers. 

Mr. Taylor differs essentially from all who have preceded him in this 
difficult field of letters. It is with the more remote portion of the East 
that he deals, the desert and its free children, their wild steede, and 
wilder nomadic lives. He ignores the Turk of to-day, and presents us to 
the Arab of “all time.” Except in “The Temptation of Hassan Ben 
Khaled,” the scene of which is laid in Cairo, his Muse eschews the dust 
and bustle of cities. It is from afar that he beholds the mosques aad 
minarets ; from the back of a Nedjid stallion, or down the verdurous vista 
of some long avenue of palms. Of his fitness to write on the themes he 
has chosen, we need not speak at present. The public are not ignorant 
of his recent journey to Central Africa, and the readers of the 4/bion may 
remember a notice of it in our columns, a few weeks since. No modern 
poet has had Mr. Taylor’s opportunities for studying the Orient, and cer- 
tainly no one has a nature more in keeping with what it exhibits. There 
is something Eastern in his manner of thought—a love of strong lights and 
deep colours, and a style highly ornamented and impetuous. To tell the 
truth, we should like him better at times were he less florid and rhetorical ; 
and yet, in accommodating himself to a Western taste, he might sacrifice 
his faithfulness to hi: subject. But let him speak a few limes for himself. 
Here are some that have the smack of a veritable translafion from the 
Arabic, although they are not labelled as such :-—- 





HASSAN TO HIS MARE. 


Come, my beauty! come, my desert darling ! 
On my shoulder lay thy glossy head ! 

Fear not, though the barley-sack be empty, 
Here’s the half of Hassan’s scanty bread. 


Thou shalt have thy share of dates, my beauty ! 
And thou know’st my water-skin is free : 

Drink and welcome, for the wells are distant, 
And my strength and safety lie in thee. 


Bend thy forehead now, te take my kisses ! 
Lift in love thy dark and splendid eye : 

Thou art glad = tes Hassan mounts the saddle— 
Thou art proud he owns thee: so am I. 


Let the Sultan bring his boasted horses, 
Prancing with their diamond studded reins ; 

They, my darling, shall not match thy fleetness 

When they course with thee the desert-plains ! 


Let the Sultan bring his famous horses, 
Let him bring his golden swords to me— 
Bring his slaves, his eunuchs, and his harem ; 
He would offer them in vain for thee. 


We have seen Damascus, O my beauty! 
And the splendour of the Pashas there : 

What's their pomp and riches? Why, I would not 
Take them for a handful of thy hair! 


Khaled sings the praises of his mistress, 
And, because I've none, he pities me : 
What care [ if he should have a thousand, 

Fairer than the morning? J have thee. 


He will find his passion growing cooler 
Should her glance on other suitors fall ; 
Thou wilt ne’er my mistress and my darling, 

Fail to answer at thy master’s call. 


By and by some snow-white Nedjid stallion 
Shall to thee his spring-time ardour bring ; 
And a foal, the fairest of the Desert, 
To thy milky dugs shall crouch and sing. 


Then, when Khaled shows to me his children, 
I shall laugh, and bid bim look at thine ; 

Thou wilt neigh, and lovingly caress me, 
With thy glossy neck laid close to mine. 


We might find a passage or two well worth citing in “ The Temptation 
of Hasean Ben Khaled ;” but in construction and execution it reminds 
us too often of Leigh Hunt and Tom Moore. We prefer the simple little 


ditty that follows :— 
BEDOUIN S89NGe. 


From the Desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire ; 
And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window | stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry : 
I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain ; 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night-winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh 
And melt thee to hear the vow ‘ 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold 
And +d ee are old, 
And the leaves of the Jud nt 
Book unfold ! = 


Che Avion. | 





M — a htly driven, 
by e fever pl breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And wT sses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold ! 

These extracts ought, we believe, to be a passport for Mr. Taylor to 
our readers’ good graces.—There are a few miscellaneous poems appended 
to those of the Orient ; but we have not space to speak of them. We 
will only say that one of them, *‘ The Phantom,” is an exquisitely simple 
vit of verse. Probably we shall take the liberty of quoting it hereafter. 

Tue Worip ix THe Mippie Aces. By Adolphus L, Keppen. New 

York, 1854. Appleton.--Two duodecimo volumes, intended to accom- 
pany a series of historical maps, and to reduce within moderate compass 
the wide-spread history of Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, 
from the close of the Fourth to the middle of the Fifteenth century. The 
amount of scattered information thus gathered together is immense ; and 
by the help of well-arranged indexes it is rendered easily available for 
the purposes of the student er enquiring reader. 
Poems. By William Cullen Bryant. Ibid.—A new edition, published 
under the author’s immediate supervision, and containing some pieces 
that have not hitherto been found in the collected works of Mr. Bryant 
The exquisite form--two duodecimo volumes--is but in accordance with 
the intrinsic worth of the poet’s outpourings. Their value is so generally 
felt and acknowledged, that any attempt at praise on our part would be 
superfluous, and any criticism entirely out ef date.--We borrow for our 
first page to-day, as appropriate to the season, one of Mr. Bryant's hap- 
piest interweavings of local scenery and human sympathies. 





A Lirerary Cvuriosiry.—In the beautiful edition of Goldsmith’s Com- 
plete Works, just published in London by Murray, we find a poem of se- 
veral hundred lines by Dr: Goldsmith, now for the first time printed. It 
is a translation from the Latin of the celebrated Italian poet Vida, and is 
entitled The Game of Chess. It is difficult to imagine where this MS. 
has lain perdu for three-quarters of a century ; but it is all in the poet’s 
own hand-writing, and is not only vouched for by Mr. Peter Cunningham 
the editor of Murray’s new edition of Goldsmith, but by Mr. Forster the 
poet’s biographer. It will be republished here in the course of a few days, 
in a volume now in press by Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Boston. 


Hine Arts. 
WASHINGTON AT MONMOUTH. BY E. LEUTZE. 


Three years have slipped away since we described at length, and most 
highly eulogised, this artist’s fine picture of Washington crossing the Del- 
aware. Engraved and widely circulated, that historical painting gave 
Mr. Leutze a powerful hold on the regard of Americans; and another 
national subject from his studio has been anticipated with extreme in- 
terest. We are compelled, however, to doubt whether Mr. Leutze’s repu- 
tation will be sustained by the work now on exhibition. It certainly 
will not be increased. Monmouth summer-field is by no means on a par 
with the icy flow of the Delaware. It is neither so happily conceived, or 
so skilfully executed ; though it is right to add that the subject is a more 
difficult one. 

It is well-known that on the 28th of June, 1778, during am attack by 
the Colonial troops on the British army, under Sir Henry Clinton, General 
Lee, the second in command, made a terrible bungle with a large body of 
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Washington “ turning” from the chop-fallen Lee to “the men who only 
needed the stimulus of his presence,” he is thundering past both Lee and 
his men, at a bard gallop,as though he were a Balfour of Burley charging 
a squadron of the enemy at the head of his own troop of horse. Not only 
is there no thread of connection between himself and the other principal 
participators ia the ecene, one can’t help wondering both whence he came 
and whither he is going. Behind him are Generals Hamilton and Lafayette, 
and bebind them appear the heads and horses’ heads of three or four 
troopers, forming a group in comparative repose, through which it is 
pbysically impossible that the hero of the scene should have cloven his 
way. In front of him the impediments to his progress are quite as evident. 
They consist of the pool of water, the dog, the huntsman, and the two 
wounded youths, all above-mentioned ; and into or over some of these the 
path lies whereon his horse is bounding, without an apparent effort on the 
rider’s part to check his speed. Washington moreover neither looks at 
General Lee, or at his men. His gaze is on nothing within the frame, 
not even on the little bit of the battle-ground which is visible in one 
corner. On the whole therefore, the painting fails to tell the tale intended 
by the artist ; whilst it tells one altogether incongruous, and tells it in 
& manner that sets nature at defiance. The subject was a fine one, afford- 
ing great scope for a man of genius; but Mr. Leutze has strangely mis- 
managed it. Even asa composition, it is faulty in the extreme, being— 
what one would least of all expect in a battle-piece—methodical to a 
degree in the arrangement. of its most conspicuous parts. There isa 
semicircular bit of water exactly in the centre. Washington’s horse, just 
beyond it, pretty nearly covers it in his stride. The figures straining 
towards the pool are about balanced on either side, and—singularly 
enough—on either side a single outstretched hand appears, if we may so 
say, to have sat for its portrait. The main body of the picture wants but 
a second dog, in order to give it all the symmetry of a coat of arms. 
When we add to all this that the colouring on the whole is muddy, and 
that Mr. Leutze shows no more skill in drawing horseflesh, than one 
usually sees exhibited on the stage by the Commendatore’s steed in the 
Opera of Don Giovanni, we may be pardoned for the doubt expressed at 
the opening of this notice. We attribute Mr. Leutze’s failare to a vulgar 
and inartistic idea, that a burst of unwonted passion on the part of the 
great bero of the Revolution might be best expressed by a caracol on 
the part of his horse. This is of a piece with the whimsical notion of the 
late lamented Mr. Greenough, that in an equestrian statue of the same 
immortal Chieftain, the go-ahead genius of his country could be most fitly 
typified by a charger on a swinging trot. What others may call this, we 
don’t know. It strikes us as being low Art. 

After so much censure, praise comes hobbling. Nevertheless, it is true 
that here and there, and ig bits, one recognises the master’s hand. This 
is especially observable in the admirable stooping figure on the specta- 
tor’s right, drawing water in his hat ; and in the fine head of the old 
backwoodsman immediately in front of Washington. But as we have 
picked out the main and not the minor drawbacks, we must leave those 
who see this episode of Monmouth field to select the beauties for them- 
selves.— Were this the work of a youthful and inexperienced artist, we 
should perhaps have spoken more leniently ; but when the é/ite are care- 
less and faulty, it behoves the honest ¢ritic to condemn in plain terms. 











AN ENGLISH PRISONER IN RUSSIA, 

We were last week compelled, by the arrival of the Liverpool steamer. 
to cut short, on our firth page, a review of Lieut. Royer’s book, extracted 
from the London 4theneum. It is bere completed. We are not sur- 
prised to find tbat other influential British journals are waking up to the 
Lieatenant’s absurditier He will rcarcely get the command 4f one of 





the American Militia, and brought them off the field, untimely and in 
disorder. Washington, informed of this untoward affair, galloped up to 
Lee and bitterly reproached him ; then rallied the mismanaged force, and 
breathed into it his own heroic spirit ; and then, having magnanimously 
given Lee a chance of retrieving himeelf, returned to another part of the 
field where his presence was needed. We learn from an elaborate pam- 
phlet—that describes well, but criticises partially —what Mr. Lutze’s ideas 
were in his treatment of the subject. In giving them, we borrow an ac- 


count of the picture. 

In the middle of the foreground, on a brown charger, is Washington. His 
reprimand to Lee has been administered, and the retorts of the wounded gene- 
al silenced, for he is seen sitting motionless, silent, shame-faced, and with 
hanging head, yo a white horse a little beyond Washington. The precise 
moment which the painter has selected seems to be that at which the exaspe- 
rated Commander-in Chief turns from his disgraced and subdued inferior to the 
men who only needed the stimulus of his presence, the magic of his voice, to 
be converted from a flying rout into a united band of heroes. The fierce ca- 
reer of his horse is hardly yet checked, and he bounds under the curb as, with 
uplifted sword, his rider shouts in tones of encouragement and command to the 
disorderly militia men who begin to press around him. The flush of wrath 
yet reddens the cheek of Washington, indignation lowers upon his brow, some 
scorn yet lingers on his lip, and the starting muscles of his sword-hand show 
that, althou fh his self possession is beginning to return, the intensity of his 
excitement has not yet begun to abate. 

* * * * Just behind Washington are Hamilton and La Fayette. The latter 
was on the ground when the Commander-in-Chief rode up, and he sits at ease 
upon his horse, with his hat resting upon the pommel of his saddle, regarding 
intently the scene, which, had he been allowed to retain the command of these 
very troops, would doubtless never have occurred. Hamilton is just reining in 
hisheree, and evidently has not yet fully apprehended the nature of the occur- 
rence of which he has so suddenly become a witness. * * * * Stretching 
from the foreground on the left to the background on the right, is the still dis- 
ordered column of militia, the flight of which the presence of Washington has 
arrested. At the first glance they are a motley crew, and, to speak plainly, 
look more like a meb than an army. * * * * The dust raised by their rapid 
mevement obscures most of them from our more lenient eyes, but in the end of 
the calumn nearest us, we can see of what sturdy material this irregular force 
is composed. * * * * The effect which the appearance of Washington has 

rodaced upon the men is depicted by the painter with great spirit and strength. 
nee cheer, some are mute in admiration, some wave their hats, r arms or 
their empty hands—empty becanse of muskets cast away that they might not 
impede that disgraceful flight through air quivering with heat, and over sand 
which burned and clogged their weary steps. 

In the immediate foreground is a small pool of water, an accident natural to 
the locality of the scene,—a morass,—which the painter has made the centre 
of some of the finest passages of his composition. A Newfoundland dog, not 
satisfied by slaking his thirst by the mouth, plunges into the water, to seek re- 
lief from the intense heat. On the left a youth wounded, wasted, and dying, 
staggers forward, and vainly stretches out a hand toward the only comfort 
which the world affords for the fever which consumes him. He catches with 
his other hand at the stalwart arm of an old backwoodsman, who, in the cos- 
tume of a western hunter of the day, presses eagerly forward*toward Washing- 
ton, bearing upon his arm another wounded youth, whom the German critics 
suppose to be his son. Be he who he may, for the moment he is forgotten, 
while the old Leather-Stocking looks upon General Washington. Although its 
owner has been forced to retreat, we may be sure thatthe rifle which has fallen 
behind him has not been idle during the day thus far, and will not be hereaf- 
ter. On the cight, a veteran supports the sinking figure of a young man on 
whose countenance death has set his seal; and just before these two figures 
kneels another, upon which the painter has evidently laid out all his skill, dip- 

ing water from the pool with his hat,—in vain solicitude for the comfort of 
his young comrade, who is past such solace. Between this group and the horse 
of La Fayette, a little drammer, with his noisy instrument slung upon his back, 
seeks safety from the feet of the prancing horses, and a young man waives both 
hat and rifle in his delight at the presence of Washington. 

All this takes place at the foot of a hill, up the declivity of which the weary 
column has began to toil, instinctively seeking the advantage of its position. 
But the foresight of Washington has prevented them, for on the crown of the 
eminence we already sce the light artillery of Col. Oswald checking from this 
commanding spot the advance of the British forces. The red coats are seen 
emerging from a wood by the Court house, which, though dignified by such a 
name, is but the small log-hut-like building in the background on the extreme 
left. A few straggling shots are exchanged between this body and the rear of 
the retreating Continentals. On the extreme right, a division of the regular 
American Army is seen drawn up in parade order ; and between this body and 
the group in the foreground are field officers and aid-de-camps. 


Now, one would imagine this to be a faithful account. By no means: 
it may be what Mr. Leutze intended to convey ; but as regards the main 





action absolutely painted, it is altogether wide of the mark. Instead of 


the new gun-boats, _ 

“ I was much pleased with the ingenuous manner in which the Grand 
Dake Constantine spoke of the exploits of the 4rrogant and Hecla, He 
said, ‘Have you heard what your countrymen have done?’ I replied 
that [had not. ‘ Well,’ said his Imperial Highness, ‘ of all bold and sea- 
maniike operations, this of Captain Hall’s--taking his steamer. seven 
miles up a creek of intricate navigation, in an euemy’s country-~is the 
most daring I could have imagined ; I cannot *t admire such gallantry, 
even in an enemy.’”’ 


On the way home,— 


“When we reached the palace, we observed a droshky near the gate, 
and, at a little distance from it, a tall figure in military \ <iform, wearing 
a long cloak and a white cap. ‘There,’ said Mr. Sharman, ‘is the Em- 

or!’ We passed on; and this was my first view of His Imperial Ma- 
Jesty the Emperor of all the Russias. He was quite unattended ; and m 
companion assured me that it was His Majesty’s custom often to take his 
walks alone, at night, about the grounds.” 


At last, on the morning of the 25th of June, 1854, at half past ten pre- 
cisely, he was shown into an ante-room, which-- 


“was of great dimensions, and presented a remarkable appearance, which 
I bad not observed elsewhere in the rooms of this or any other palace. 
The walls were covered, from the very top to within five feet of the.floor, 
with paintings of full-sized female faces, in all attitudes, and with avery 
variety of expression. These paintings were in oi), barely three feet by 
two, placed close together, and without frames, as if let into the wall; 
the whole had a very pleasing appearance. Prince Lichtenstein, one of 
the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, introduced himself to me, speaking very 
good English, and kindiy begged I would apply to bim in case I should 
require anything duriog my stay in Russia. veral other officers ad- 
dressed me, whose names I cannot remember ; come spoke French, some 
Engli-h ; but all were assiduous in their endeavours to set me at ease by 
their polite attentions. While waiting in the ante-room, two fine young 
men, evidently very tall for their age, and dressed in general’s uniform, 
accosted me in excellent English. As I was talking to them, answering 
their questions, Prince Doigorouki summoned me to the Emperor’s pre- 
sence ; nor did I know till afterwards that they were the two youngest 
of the Grand Dukes, Nicholas and Michael, whv bad bonoured me with 
their attention. Their questions were such as a kind interest dictated, 
and merely referred to my stay in Russia, how I liked what I had seen, 
&c. I followed the Prince into a small, rather dark apartment ; he there 
introduced me to His Imperial Majesty, and then retired a little distance 
behind.” 

“Here,” as Canning says, “attention is awakened. Onur whole souls 
are intent upon the first appearance of the hero.”’ Lieut. Royer, by an 
ingevious dramatic artifice, lrops the curtain. The chapter closes, and 
we bave to turn the leaf before we stand in “ the Imperial pre- 
sence.”’— 

“The Emperor was standing in the middle of the room, dressed in the 
plain dark-blue uniform of a Genera’-in-Chief, and wore a simple white 
enammelled cross at the button-hole on bis chest. This, I believe, was 
the cross of the Order of St. George, an honour conferred only upon per- 
sons who have rendered important services to their country. 1 imagine 
that his Imperial Majesty has not yet assumed the decoration of the 
highest class of the Order, which is worn by such men as Paskiewitch, 
Woronzoff, &e., and which was described to me as different in size from 
that worn by the Emperor. I expected to see a fine tall man, but was not 
prepared to find His Imperial Majesty so much superior to the generality 
of men in height and appearance. He certainly did not ook more than 
fifty ; nor were there any particular signs of care on his countenance, at 
leaat not more than one sees in every man of his age. His features were 
fine and regular, his head bald in the centre, and bis eye expressive of 
mildness, quite in accordance with his words. [ was aware that His Ma- 
jesty spoke both English and French, and hoped thet be would address 
me in my native tongue. AsI bowed and stepped forward, he addressed 
me as ‘ Monsieur le Lieutenant,’ and inquired after my health, whetier I 
had got rid of my fever, and how and where I had caught it.” 

The Czar, whom a Frenchman described as combining the attributes of 
the Apollo and the Olympian Jove, at once told his prisoner that he was 
at liberty. 

“I was quite taken aback by this announcement, as although I bad 
beer told at Odesea that I should have my liberty, still I did not antici- 





pate that it would be granted so soon and so freely. I was therefore un- 
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wer the question as to my intended route, and said that I 
really Sad not thought of it ; upon which His Imperial Majesty burst into 
a fit of laughter, much amused at my surprise and embarrassment, and 
said, ‘ Allez done, pensez-y (Go, and think about it), and let me know 
this evening, through the Minister of War, what road you would like to 
take.’ He then bowed me out of the room, turning to the Prince, to 
whom he made some remark in Russian, and the latter followed me.” 


Lieut. Royer fell in with the Imperial procession, and went to chapel. 
“Three arches, supported by square columns, separated the Imperial 
family from their suites. The service was conducted by two priests, ar- 
rayed in gorgeous robes of green and gold, with mitres on their heads. 
In the midst of the ceremony the “ eyes expressive of mildness” were di- 
rected towards the Englishman, who, probably, reminded His Majesty of 
Odessa, Sinope and Sebastopol. 

‘‘ Once during the service I was honoured with the observation of the 
Emperor ; at another time the eyes of all the persons present were turned 
towards me : they were, no doubt, praying for a release from their ene- 
ties.” 

The Emperor Nicholas gave Lieut. Royer asword. The Minister of 
War hinted “that he had no doubt I should speak well of them, and as- 
sure my countrymen that they were not euch barbarians as the papers 
had represented them.”’ And so, by “ the Emperor’s grace,” the captive 
got home. But a spy was sent to fraternize with him on the way, and it 
was, perhaps, fortunate for Lieut. Royer that his sentiments were so fa- 
vourable to the Government. The man kept close to him on his journey, 
and dogged his steps hourly at the frontier station.— 

“The police-agent took up his abode in a room which opened just op- 

te to mine. He paid me repeated visits, excusing himself however for 
ving me of his good company by saying he had some friends to sup- 
per, and asking me to join them. But I felt I could well dispense with his 
Civilities, and wished him anywhere else. About eleven o’clock he came 
in n, and asked me, with many expressions of politeness and excuses 
for disturbing me, ifI would allow a bed to be put up for him in the cor- 
ner of my room, as there was no other place in the hotel! Knowing who 
my man was, I of course felt that it would be useless to object ; so I put 
the best face I could on the matter, and he installed himself accordingly. 
When in bed, I saw the man come in a suspect not over sober), lock the 
door, throw himself on his bed in his clothes, and attempt to read ; but he 
soon fell asleep. I then got up, unlocked the door, took the paper out of 
his hand, and extinguished the light.” 

And lastly,-— 

‘“ Just as the train was starting, I caught sight of my janitor of the pre- 
vious night, who had just awoke in time to rush to the carriage-door, with 
his coat hurriedly buttoned over him, and his braces hanging down; he came 
to see that I really did leave the territory of his Imperial Majesty the Au- 
tocrat of all the Russias.” 


Such are the impressions of a prisoner of war in Russia. He writes as 
if the Moscow Censor overlooked him, Not even a critical allusion qua- 
lifies his picture of any high and mighty personage. He is one of those 
Englishmen who dearly love a lord and almost adore an Emperor. 


The Times thus sums up a scathing review : ' 

‘We are bound to say that Lieutenant Royer has carried out the 
wishes of Colonel Montandre and Prince Dolgourouki, and made just such 
notes of his residence in Russia as they and their master desired and in- 
tended. They baited their trap well, and they caught a lieutenant.” 





APSLEY HOUSE; A CHANGE. 


Apsley House is itself again. During the great struggle for the Re- 
form Bill, a mob broke some of the windows of the Duke of Wellington’s 
mansion ; the Great Captain took it sadly to heart, and never had them 
re’ . The demolished windows were bricked up, and stropg iron 
blinds suspended outside in lieu of glass. Few visitors to the Metropo- 
lis failed to remark the contrast between the fighting Achilles on the 
neighbouring mound, and later the bronze horseman over the triumphal 

—memorials of a nation’s esteem—and the funereal aspect of the 
Duke’s house, the dull memento of popular outrage. The outbreak of 
passion which vented itself on the windows was transitory ; the national 
sentiment of admiring respect for the great soldier was abiding. But 
the Duke never forgot or forgave the insult of 1831. One day during 
the Corn-law struggle, when he so gallantly “stood by” Sir Robert 
Peel, he was riding off to the House of Lords : a small crowd happened 
to be assembled at Hyde Park Corner, as small crowds in summer do as- 
semble there ; and they, knowing his errand to the House, cheered him 
as he rode forth. The Duke deigned but one acknowledgment: he ex- 
pressively pointed to the heavy iron blinds,—as much as to say, “ You 
see there a permanent evidence of the worth of your applause!” The 
present Duke of Wellington has now restored the windows ; the mob for- 
got its anger long ago. ; 

Times ure vastly changed since those windows were broken, and since 
the great Duke used them as an illustration of the fickleness of the mob. 
Like that noble house, which has now ceased to frown grimly upon us 
like one of the casemated fortresses of the Czar, the small spots of popu- 
lar displeasure that dimmed the warrior’s fame have been wiped away, 
and even their last memento is now gone. The Duke lived to aid in 
breaking down the barriers that, politically, kept class arrayed against 
class. The Duke lived to see the nation united, prosperous, and strong. 
But he did not live to see England and France heart and hand, fighting 
side by side in the cause of European independence and public law, and 
decking the flags of both nations with the same laurels. Between the 
domestic strife of 1831-32, not unaptly symbolized by the broken win- 
dows of Apsley House, and the domestic unanimity of 1854—between 
the “ friendly relations’ with foreign powers of that distracted time, and 
the noble alliance of France and England of our day—how vast is the 
gulf! The change wrought by yearsis brought home to us by the disap- 
pearance of those iron blinds—by the effacing of those symbols of dis- 
union. And as the Duke of Wellington of our day has effaced these me- 
mentos of distrust and disdain of the people, so the England of our day, 
removing the blinds of prejudice, looking upon the great interests of the 
world through a clearer medium, and across the Channel with a friend- 
lier gaze, has been enabled to form a compact alliance with the France 
of our day, no longer our “ natural enemy,” but our natural ally. 

Thus in a happy time and at an appropriate moment Apsley House is 
itself again.— London Spectator, Oct. 7. 





REMARKABLE BIGAMY CASE. 


Many of our readers may remember the trial before the Civil Tribunal, 
in which M. Pavy was the plaintiff, and M. Privat, the proprietor of the 
Hotel des Princes, in the Rue de Richelieu, wasdefendant. It may, how- 
ever, as ome time has elapsed since that trial took place, be well to give 
& summary of the facts connected withit. Among the travellers arriving 
at the hotel of M. Privat was a lady whose maiden name was Soubiran, 
the daughter of a superior officer of the French army, and sister of the 
Princes Ghika, wife of the Hospodar of Moldavia. This lady, still in 
the freshness of youth, and very handsome, bore the name of Mme. Pavy, 
but whether as a widow. or as taking the name of some person with whom 
she had had relations not sanctioned by wedlock, did not transpire. After 
remaining for some time at the hotel, M. Privat made her an offer of mar- 
riage, which was accepted, and as it is customary in France in the mar- 
riage contracts to mention the amount of fortune possessed by the wife 
before marriage, in order ihat in the event of the death or failure of 
the husband, she may make her claim, it was declared in that of M. Pri- 
vat that his wife was possessed of 100,000fr. in her own right. The 
marriage took place, and for some time nothing occurred to disturb the 
domestic felicity of M. Privat. He was at length, however, astonished 
by the visit of M. Pavy, who declared himself to be the real husband of 

e lady calling herself Mme. Privat. It was supposed, however, that 
M. Pavy was not very anxious to regain possession of his wife, and that 
by @ pecuniary sacrifice matters might have been arranged. The nego- 
tiations on this subject, if there were any, failed, and M. Pavy, learning 
that in the marriage contract of M. Privat, he had declared that his sup- 
posed wife had brought to him 100,000fr., M. Pavy commenced an action 

against him for this amount, on the ground that any money in the pos- 
session of Madame Pavy was the property of her husband, and that M. 
Privat, having acknowledged to have received 100,000 francs from the 
wife of M. Pavy, was bound to restore it to him. On the trial it was 
clearly proved that the eartege of Monsieur and Madame Pavy was 
a legal one in ib respect. They bad lived together as man and wife 
for some years without being married, but after this a marriage took 
lace in England, all the necessary formalities required by the French 
aw being complied with in France, and the parents of both the husband 
and the wife having given their consent. The only question, therefore 
to be decided by the Court was, as to whether Madame Pavy, when she 
married M. Privat, had really been possessed of the 100,000 francs, or 
whether, from some private motive, the mention of this sum in the mar- 
riage contract was a fiction. The Court decided, on the evidence ad- 


duced, that M. Privat had not received any y with Madame Pavy, 
and the claim of the plaintiff was dismissed, ¢ e Court declaring, how- 
ever, at the same time, that the marriage of as 4 was legal and that of 
Privat null. On the discovery of the marriage of M’lle Soubiran with M. 
Pavy, a separation took place between her and M. Privat, but it was 
stated on the trial by the counsel for the plaintiff that it was not real. 

This ended the affair before the Civil Tribunal, but the Procureur-Im- 
périal announced his intention of prosecuting Madame Pavy on a charge 
of bigamy, and yesterday that trial took place before the Court of Assize. 
Evidence as to the marriage of M. and Madame Pavy was given, and the 
lady, who is now about thirty-four years of age, and appeared before the 
Court in an elegant toilet, admitted that she had considered the marriage 
a legal one until M. Pavy himself declared that some of the necessary for- 
malities had been wanting, and that she was perfectly free. This declara- 
tion was made according to the statement of Madame Pavy under the 
following circumstances : 

There were occasional scdnes de ménage, but nothing like aseparation 
was talked of until one day a woman from the country called at the house, 
and, asking for Madame Pavy, presented her with a chubby = about 
two years old, saying, ‘“‘ Madame, I have brought home your child from 
nurse.” Madame Pavy, who had never been blessed with the honours of 
maternjty, saw the woman had come by mistake to the wrong address, 
but made no observation of this kind to her. She desired the woman to 
wait, and a few minutes afterwards M. Pavy returned. “ Your child is 
come,” said Madame Pavy. The husband looked confused, then became 
angry, acknowledged that the child was his, and declared that he was 
free to do as he pleased, for the marriage was invalid, and Madame Pavy 
was as free as himself. They then agreed to separate, and made a fair 
division of the little property that they . Madame Pavy, after 
the separation, paid a visit to her sister, the wife of the Hospodar, and 
eventually found her way to the Hotel des Princes, where, thinking her- 
self free as she declared, she contracted marriage with M. Privat. A bril- 
liant defence was made for the prisoner by M. Lachaud, and the Jury, 
after deliberating for a quarter of an hour, returned a verdict of acquittal. 
Madame Pavy, who during the trial was very calm, had anervoue attack 
when she heard the verdict, and nearly fainted. The portion of the 
Court appropriated to the public, was almost exclusively filled by ladie-. 
— Galignani’s Messenger. 
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A Sourprisine Journey.—A correspondent of H. M. ship Pluto 
writes to the Atheneum under date Fernando, July 25 :—“ We have had 
a most exciting cruise. After leaving this place and communicating with 
the senior officer at Loando, we were sent up the river Congo to settle a 
dispute between the master of an English merchant brig and some Por- 
tuguese. After this was arranged, we returned to Loando for our let- 
ters, but the Polyphemus not arriving in time the ship sailed again for 
the Congo, and I was left behind in one of our gigs, with four Kroomen, 
for the mail. During our stay I met, at the house of one of the commis- 
sioners, one of the most extraordinary men I have ever seen—Dr. Liv- 
ingston ; he was just arrived from the Cape overland, a most arduous un- 
dertaking, and one never accomplished before, although often attempted. 
His plan of proceeding differed materially from any of his predecessors. 
Instead of setting out with half a hundred attendants, horses, bullock- 
waggons, &c., he commenced his journey, carrying with him only a sex- 
tant, gun, chronometer, tent, four servants, and as many days’ provisions, 
relying on Providence and his gun for a supply when these were gone. 

After leaving the Cape colony, he was obliged to travel a long way to 
the north-east, in order to avoid the deserts and hostile tribes in their vi- 
cinity that lay on their left ; crossing in this route a great many branches 
of the river Zambegi and others, the names of which I have forgotten, 
till he arrived at a large town. There, as the chief was very hospitable, 
he remained a short time to recruit his health, having been nearly drown- 
ed and starved half-a-dozen times during the nine months it took him to 
perform this part of his journey, and his arm badly broken in two places 
by alion. It appeared he had wandered one evening from his attendants, 

r they had pitched their tent, in quest of game, when he came suddenly 
on a large lion crouching down ready for aspring at him. Without wait- 
ing a second, he fired, and must have been knocked down at the same 
moment and stunned, as he remembers Pag, bt the time he fired till 
he was found by his servants next morning. hen they came up they 
found the doctor insensible, and the lion lying dead alongside him. 

“ When he left, the chief, who was Mg desirous of finding a route to 
the westward for the transmission of his ivory, gave him 24 of his people 
to assist him on his journey. After leaving he again travelled to the 
north-east, until he arrived in the parallel of Loando. Now came the 








tug of war. He had upwards of 1,000 miles to travel across the unex- 
plored countries of our charts, a tract never hitherto trodden by any 
white man, and wholly unknown even to the blacks he had seen as yet. 
However, this part of their journey proved to be the easiest, and it was 
not till he arrived near Cassanga, on the Portuguese frontier, that he 
met with any molestation. The country he found to be thickly popula- 
ted, and the inhabitants very peacably disposed. From their never hav- 
ing seen a white man before, you may fancy what an object of curiosity 
he became to them. Wherever he stopped the people from far and near 
flocked around him with the utmost astonishment pictured on their coun- 
tenances. As the doctor was very much sunburnt, his colour did not so 
much surprise them as his hair, which was very long ; this was the great 
object of attraction wherever he went, and highly favoured did those 
fancy themselves who became the possessors of a lock of it. Every tribe 
he met with had some idea of one Supreme Being and a future state of 
existence, though they all worship, in addition, various animals which 
ay hold sacred. At every place he stopped they supplied him liberally 
with provisions, and it was not, as I mentioned before, till he arrived 
near the Portuguese territories that he met with any trouble. There, 
the inhabitants have been in the habit of kidnapping the people farther 
inland, to sell to the Portuguese for slaves, and, fearing, should a road 
be opened that way it would spoil their traffic, they became very trou- 
blesome, and wanted the doctor to pay toll nearly every step he took ; 
however, by putting on a bold front, he managed to make his way 
through, and arrived at Loando safely in the beginning of June, making 
it exactly two years since he left the Cape. The doctor is very much 
emaciated from the hardships he has undergone, and has not recovered 
the use of hisarm perfectly yet ; but as soon as he is well he is deter- 
mined to return, trying this time to find a shorter road than the one he 
came by. We had the whole of his attendants on board, and showed 
them over the ship. Having never seen salt water before, or anything 
afloat larger than a canoe, they were very much surprised and delighted, 
though they told the doctor they would never be able to get any of their 
people to believe them on their return, so perfectly astonishing did every- 
thing appear to them.” 


A Very Foouish Pepestri1anN.—Hughes, who walked 80 consecutive 
hours upon a wager, at San Francisco, and was nearly killed by the feat, 
undertook, on a bet of $3,000, to walk one hundred hours. Commen- 
cing on Wednesday, he kept on the move until Saturday night, when 
he began to show the effects of fatigue, and staggered a good deal, par- 
ticularly at the turnings. He carried a stick in his hand, and a friend 
kept by his side continually, and tried to keep him in conversation As 
the night advanced, Hughes became very drowsy; but by the applica- 
tion of stimulants and slight whipping, he was kept in motion until Sa- 
turday morning, when the crowd became so great as to affect him con- 
siderably by the vitiation of the air in the room where he walked. The 
time expired at 12 o’clock at night, but before that time he presented a 
pitiable sight. His mind seemed to be completely gone, and he would 
occasionally speak to the crowd. who were endeavouring to arouse him 
and keep him to his task by every possible means, and ask what they 
were doing there, and such other questions. So far was he gone then, 
that some of them claimed that he had lost the bet. He still maintained 
his position on the plank, however, until twenty minutes to 11 o’clock, 
when his friends gave up the task of keeping him at hig work asa hope- 
less one, and allowed him to come down. He was walked off by them 
and properly cared for. Though failing to accomplish all that he had 
undertaken, he has, nevertheless, performed the unprecedented feat of 
walking, without cessation or rest, for the space of ninety-eight hours 
and forty minutes—Rochester (V. Y.) Democrat. 








Bowes anv Bati-CartripGes BY WHOLESALE.—Some few yeurs back a 
Mr. Horlock established a steam factory in Northfleet, and about two years 
ago the factory was passed into the hands of Mr. Lacey ; but the war in 
the East seems to have made it more profitable to him to give up this fac- 
tory, and to let the building, so that it is now used for the purpose solely 
of manufacturing cartridges for the use of the army in the East. The 
building, which is situate on the Thames, in the parish of Northfleet, 
is now in the occupation of Messrs. Schlesinger and Hills, who have taken 
a contract from government to manufacture entirely 35 millions of ball- 
cartridges for the army in the East. In the manufacture of these there 
are employed upwards of 500 men, women, and children, Some of the 
youngest of the children employed are not more than seven years of age, 
and the youngest earn as much as 3s. 6d. a week. There children are em- 
ployed in making envelopes in which the cartridges are wrapped prior to 
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packing. The women and elder children are employed chiefly in rollin 
up the paper cartridge cases, which are made of what is called short-han 
or whitey-brown paper, and not “ cartridge-paper,” and putting the bul- 
lets into them. These persons are paid by piecework, and earn from 7s. 
to 10s per week. The cases are passed into other rooms, where they are 
filled with the requisite amount of powder, and then other men and boys 
are employed in shaking down the powder, and doubling over the end of 
the case, the end bit off by the soldier. Ten of the cartridges are then 
packed in one of the envelopes made by the children. In another part of 
the building a number of men are employed in casting bullets. These 
are cast in rows of five, two rows being cast in one mould; each casting 
produces ten bullets. These are next carried to tables, at which men are 
employed in cutting the bullets from the surplus metal. The cartridges, 
after being packed in tens in the envelopes, are then packed in deal boxes 
each containing 100 packages, or 1,000 cartridges. The boxes are then 
packed in oilcloth, with an outer covering of white canvas, and are then 
sent over to Tilbury Fort, Mr. Lacey being under contract with govern- 
ment to convey them across the river. We understand that about 100 
boxes are packed daily, and even at this rate it will occupy more than a 
year before the contract will be completed. We understand also that the 
same firm, on Tuesday last, took a contract from the governmeut for the 
manufacture of 52,000 bombs complete.— Kentish Independent. 


Foa-SienaLs anp Loox-our a? Sea.—To the numberless suggestions 
now going the round of the press, we beg to add the following, from 
“* An Old Subscriber” at Sydney, Cape Breton. Alluding to the use of 
bells and gongs, he says : 


“The annoyance to the passengers would be an objection to these 
sounds, however.—A more harmonious, yet probably effectual, alarum 
might be kept up by a gigantic bugle or ophicleide, blown by the action 
of the engine, either continuously or at intervals. If the mouth of the in- 
strument were directed upwards, it would probably be in the best posi- 
tion for being heard at a distance, and also be more endurable on board. 

“* There should be also a constant look-out at the mast-head, the fog 
on the Banks being ordinarily quite low on the water, and vessels’ masts 
appearing above it, even when the masts are but of moderate altitude,” 

Cruve..i’s REASONS FOR TAKING Frencu Leavs.—Some glimmering 
of light begins to be thrown upon the causes of the sudden disappearance 
of Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli. It is not true, as has been asserted, that she 
has taken to flight because her name did not appear on the bills in vi- 
dette; neither is it true that she has ‘sacrificed her lucrative engagement 
in Paris for astill more lucrative engagement in America. She has bolted 
for other and far more feminine reasons ; for nothing less than an affair of 
the heart. It appears that at the same time with Mdlle. Cruvelli, and to 
all appearance at the same moment, has also disappeared the young Ba- 
ron Vigier, a well known Parisian, and it is said that the happy couple 
are now safely ensconced in that terrestial paradise--Brussels. The won- 
der is why they should have thought it worth while to run away from Pa- 
ris, that being the place which over-ardent lovers generally run to. The 
reason alleged is this: the lady, who is as deeply enamoured as the gen- 
tleman, insisted that marriage should crown their mutual happiness, and 
as the lover is a mere youth--considerably younger, indeed, than the la- 
dy—it appears they have gone to Brussels for the purpose of making their 
union indissoluble. The young man has an immense fortune.—London 
Globe, Oct. 29. 

The Parisians were indignant with the fair songstress for breaking faith 
with the Management and themselves; but the Management having 
pounced upon the lady’s monies and chattels with a swoop altogether 
disproportioned to her offence, the sympathies of the versatile capita] 


have veered round to the lady’s favour. 





Aw ExrraorpinaRy Crop or Wueat.—In every county throughout 
the kingdom, much has been said in favour of the wheat crops, and in 
confirmation of this, a large field of white wheat grown this year, in the 

arish of Sessay, near Thirsk, North Riding of York, is a proof of the 
bountiful supply Providence has this year been so graciously pleased to 
bless us with. The field of wheat in question has been the admiration of 
every beholder. People, rich and poor, from distant villages, who have 
heard of this splendid field of wheat, have, through curiosity, gone miles 
to have a leok at it. Some of the straws when standing, exceeded six 
feet in length, and the average length of the straws in the field would far 
exceed the average height of a man. Many of the ears were upwards of 
half a foot in length, and well filled, yielding betwixt five and six score 
full-growncorns. This field of wheat belongs to Mr. Smithson, of the 
Church farm, Sessay, and is upon the estate of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Viscount Downe. The seed of this prolific wheat was first introduced into 
this cowntry a couple of years ago by the agent of Lady Frankland Rus- 
sell, of Thirkleby-park, near Thirsk.—Liverpool paper. 

Foore’s Prompt REPARTEES.—He was talking away one evening, at 
the dinner table of a man of rank, when, at the point of one of his best 
stories, one of the party interrupted him suddenly with an air of most 
considerate apology, ‘‘ I beg your pardon, Mr. Foote, but your handker- 
chief is half out of your pocket.”” ‘Thank you, sir,” said he, repla- 
cing it, “ you know the company better than I do ;”’ and finished his 
joke. 

Dining when in Paris with Lord Stormont, that thrifty Scotch peer, 
then ambassador, as usua!, produced his wine in the smallest of decan- 
ters and dispensed it in the smallest of glasses, enlarging all the time on 
its exqujsite growth and enormous age. “It is very little of its age,” 
said Foote, holding up his diminutive glass. 

Distressed on one occasion by a mercantile man of his acquaintance, 
who had not only written a poem but exacted a promise that he would 
listen to it, and who mercilessly stopped to tax him with inattention 
even before advancing beyond the first pompous line, ‘‘ Hear me, O 
Pheebus, and ye muses nine! pray, pray be attentive, Mr. Foote,” “I 
am,” said Foote; ‘nine and one are ten ; go on!’’—-Quarterly Review. 





How Lives ake Sometimes Lost.--Many lives have been lost from 
the laziness or ignorance of paper-hangers, who have laid one paper 
above another, instead of tearing off the old one before hanging the 
new. There was a very handsome house near one of our best provin- 
cial towns which could never keep its tenants, and at last stood empty 
and became worthless, because a detestable fever seized every famliy 
that lived init. A ready-witted observer promised the owner to find out 
the cause. He traced the mischief to one room, and presently con- 
jectured what was the matter there. He let a slip of glass into the wall, 
and found it the next day dimmed with a fetid condensed vapour. He 
tore down a strip of the paper and discovered abundant cause for any 
amount of fever. For generations, the walls had been papered afresh, 
without the removal of anything underneath ; and there was the putrid 
size and the fermenting old papers, inches deep! A thorough clearance, 
scraping, and cleansing, put an end to the fever, and restored the value of 
the house. 

Consumption OF LiFé DURING THE REIGN or NicuoLas.—The consump- 
tion of human life during the reign of the Emperor Nicholas bas been 
enormous. He has carried on war with the Circassians uninterruptedly 
for 28 years, atan annual cost of 20,000 lives on the Russian side alone, 
making a grand total of nearly 600,000 Russians who have perished in 
attempting to subdue the independence of Circassia, In the two cam- 
paigns against Persia, as inthe Hungarian campaign and the two Polish 
campaigns of 1831-32, there are not sufficient data to enable me to form 
a correct estimate of the Russian loss, which was, however, in the Per- 
sian and Polish wars enormous. In the two campaigns against Turkey 
of 1828-29, 300,000 fell, of whom, however, 50,000 perished by the plague. 
The loss of the Russians, in various ways, since theentry of the Danubian 
Principalities, is understood at 30,000. In these calculations it shouid be 
borne in mind that no estimate is attempted to be made of the sacrifice 
of human life on the side of those who fought for their liberties against 
the aggressions of Russia. If this calculation were attempted, it is pro- 
bable that the result would prove that neither Julius Ceasar, nor Alex- 
ander, nor even Tamerlane, bas been a greater scourge to the human 
race than the present Emperor Nicholas.-- The Emperors Alexander and 
Nicholas, by Dr. Lee. 

Brivis Inmates OF Lunatic AsyLums.—At the period of the Census 
there were in the various lunatic Asylums and other institutions for the 
reception of the insane in Great Britain, 18,803 persons ; 8,999 males and 
9,804 females. The proportion which the lunatics in asylums bears to 
the general population is 1 in every 1,115, inhabitants in Great Britain. 
To every 100,000 males and 100,000 females living there were 88 males 
and 91 females in these institutions. The former occupations of lunatics 
will be examined with interest. It will be seen that the educated and 
professional classes furnish many cases of insanity: of clergymen and 
ministers, 84 are returned; barristers and solicitors, 88; physicians 
and surgeons, 108 ; officers of the army and navy, 95; the East India ser- 








vice, 118; schoolmasters and teachers, 258, Amongst the largest items 
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are, labourers, 1,794 ; female domestic servants, 1,753; shoemakers, 364 ; 
weavers, 240 and tailors, 224.—Census Report. 





Tue British Buiwy.—In Great Britain and the Islands of the British 
Seas there are 21,487 persons—11,273 males and 10,214 females—re- 
turned as totally blind. The number in England and Wales is 18,306 of 
both sexes ; in Scotland, 3,010; and in the Islands of the British Seas, 
171 persons. These numbers furnish a proportion relatively to the whole 
population of 1 blind in every 975 persons in Great Britain, 1 in every 
979 in England and Wales, 1 in 960 in Scotland, and 1 in 837 in the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. These results admit of favourable 
comparison with the relative numbers in Ireland, which, according to 
the Census, are one in every 864 inhabitants. In the level portions of 
Europe, comprising Belgium, Hanover, parts of Germany, and the plains 
of Lombardy and Denmark, the proportion is stated to be 1 blind in 
every 950 inhabitants—but slightly differing from the average of Great 
Britain. In more elevated regions the proportion is considerably lower ; 
but in Norway it is found to be 1 in every 482 inhabitants.—Jbid. 





Mr. ALDERMAN Moon, Lorp Mayor eLect or Lonpon.—Mr. Punch, in 
token of the affectionate and devoted loyalty which he feels towards the 
new King of the City, and being desirous to protect his civic sovereign 
from a mass of wit, which there is too much reason to believe would other- 
wise be launched against his Majesty, doth hereby order as follows : 

That no person do, for the space of one year from Lord Mayor’s Day 
next ensuing, presume to make any jokes whatever founded upon the 
fact that his lordship’s name is spelt with the same letters as that of the 
luminary which is appointed to attend upon this earth. And with the 
view of better preventing much dreary jocularity, the following, and all 
— witticisms, though included in the above order, are specially for- 

idden. 

If the Lord Mayor should not attend upon any occasion when his lordship 
has been expected, no one is to say that the Moon is eclipsed.—-If the Lord 
Mayor’s health is drank, no one, as his lordship proceeds to reply, is to 
say, “ Rise, gentle Moon.”’—If the Lord Mayor goes to Windermere next 
autumn, no country journalist is to head his account of such excursion, 
“ The Moon’s on the Lake.”’--If the Lord Mayor makes a remark, no one 
is to call it a Lunar Observation.--If the Lord Mayor knocks anybody 
down (and it is to be hoped that in the case of any violation of these 
orders, his lordship will do so, either personally, or by athletic deputy), 
such person is not to be called Moonstruck.—If one of the Hammersmith 
omnibusses comes between the Lord Mayor and a spectator, the latter is 
not to talk of the Moon behind a Cloud.--If the Lord Mayor invites Mr 
Charles Kean, Mr. James Anderson, Mr. Gustavus Brooke, Mr. Barry Sul- 
livan, Mr. N. T. Hicks, Mr. Wentworth Butler, and Mr. James W. Wallack 
to dinner, no theatrical journal (even if his lordship should survive the 
occasion) is to quote anything about “ The Moon and the Seven Stars.”’~ 
If the Lord Mayor requests Miss Catherine Hayes to sing at the Mansion 
House, no person is to predict wet weather from the fact of there being 
a Haze near the Moon.—If one of those wonderful correspondents of 
the Sunday Times, who ask for the most elaborate antiquarian and 

hilological information (how providential that Haydn’s Dictionary of 

ates always opens with a reply) should not have inquired what is the 
height of the Lord Mayor, our learned, but still facetious contemporary is 
not to say—‘‘ You are wrong. The Moon’s altitude is 5 feet 10 inches.” 
—If the Lord Mayor is upon any particular occasion more witty than 
usual (if possible), no person is to remark “ The moon shines to-night.” — 
If the Lord Mayor looks at the thermometer to see whether the weather 
be warmer or colder than that of the preceeding day, go astrological don- 
key is to say that the Moon is in apposition to Mercur¥. 

Any person violating any of the above rules is to be liable, for the first 
offence, to be called a Pump, and for the second, to be placed under one, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 305. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt to K 4 check. | K moves. 
2. Bto K takes Kt. 


3. R to R 4 checkmate. 





To CodresronpENts.—J. M. We insert one of your Problems with a slight 
correction. The other won't do at all. Mr. Lowenthal is still in England. He 
lost kis Match with Harrwitz by the odd game if we remember rightly. 
— 


Inquest Twenty-six YEARS AFTER DeaTH.—A most extraordinary oc- 
currence has happened recently at Redruth, in Cornwall. As long ago 
as the year 1828, a miner named Williams was working in Pednandrea 
mine, near Redruth, when he fell, together with his brother, into the 
shaft. His brother after falling about 12 feet, contrived to stop his fur- 
ther descent, but the deceased fell further down, and a quantity of rub- 
bish toppled down upon him. Though every exertion to recover the body 
was made for a period of two months, it could not be found, and the shaft 
was then closed over. In this state it remained till April last, when a 
company was formed to resume the working of the mine, and, in clear- 
ing one of the levels the other day, the body of the deceased was found, 
lying on its left side. It had on a blue coat, with metal buttons, a coarse 
woollen shirt, and shoes and stockings. On its being brought to the sur- 
face, deceased’s brother, who fell with him into the shaft, and who was 
then present, was so affected that his conduct for a while was like that 
ofa madman. The jury returned a verdict of “ accidental death.” The 
burial of the body was witnessed by upwards of 4000 persons. 








A Man Ronxine Away wits 4 BaLtoon.—Prof. Elliott was to have 
made a balloon ascension from Richmond, Va., on the 2nd inst., but was 
persuaded by a young man named Carrier, to let him go up a short dis- 
tance. The Dispatch states that Carrier got into the car and rose above 
the heads of the multitude, when, to the astonishment of every spectator, 
he cut the cords which held the balloon to earth, and waving his hat, 
sailed off rapidly towards the sky. The disappointment of Mr. Elliott, 
who was anticipating a magnificent aerial voyage, so affected him that 
he fainted, and during the evening two physicians had to be called in. 


The spectators were also quite indignant. Carrier, when last seen, had | 
It was subsequently ascertained, however, 


ascended to a great height. 
that he descended safely. 





DANGEROUS AMUSEMENT.—The death of one of the Brothers Braquet, an 
acrobate (as the phrase is) of great renown in the south of France, must 
be announced, in pursuance of our earnest desire to see all such displays 
as his discountenanced by public opinion. While the unfortunate man 
was amusing his audience at Bordeaux, the « perche,” on which he was 
going through his evolutions, broke. He was killed on the spot :—mak- 
ng, as the Salut Public of Lyons observes, the fifth catastophe of the 
kind which has happened within the year. 





A Fortunate Russtan Mistake.--One of the Russian Generals who 


was taken prisoner has mentioned a curious circumstance. In conversa- 








Eye AVoion. 








tion on the subject of the battle, it was observed to be singular that, 
though the loss of English officers bad been very great, yet no general 
officer had received a hurt, although they are conspicuous by a white 
ame, and the Russians confessedly singled out the officers, while the 

ritish were advancing across the river and the valley in a clear day and 
free from smoke. The Russian replied that the generals were not aimed 
at, because they were thought to belong to the Commissariat. 





YACHTING NOT SO PROSPEROUS AS IT MIGHT BE.—To-morrow the sig- 
nalman will strike bis flag. and from that day till the Ist of flowery May the 
comings and goings of the yachts of the squadron will remain unreporied. 
S'r Bellingham Graham, J. Maxse, Esq., and several other members, real 
yachtsmen, are still at the Squadron House—men of the good old days of 
Yarborough and Belfast, whose flags were hoisted in May and not struck 
till November, not as we now have, mere landsmen, who cannot get 
afloat till August, and who hardly keep under weigh for that little month 
in the whole year. Unless a new life is thrown into yachting it will soon 
be below par.—Letter from Cowes, Oct. 13. 





Tue Bia Sup SrranveD IN THE Avon.—-We understand that the De- 
merara, which was built at Bristol some time since as a steamer for the 
West India mail packet company, but which was stranded immediately 
after being launched, has been purchased by Messrs. J. and R. Wilson, of 
this town, and that she will now be fitted up as asailing ship, and put on 
the Australian trade. The Demarara is a very fine vessel of 3134 tons 
register, and was built by Messrs. Patterson, the builders of the Great 
Britain steamer. It is said she will carry 2,000 tons of cargo and 1,000 
passengers. Upwards of 500 men are now employed repairing her, and 
she may be expected in the Mersey early in January.—Liverpool paper. 





Russian Pun.—A letter from St. Petersburg, speaking of the effects 
produced by the victory of the allies, says, a Russian wit observed that 
“Tf things go on in this way, ‘La Crimée de la Russie’ may be soon 
changed into ‘ Lacryme Russix.’” 
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THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time totime; the Publisher of the Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of their accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge of a few 
cents’ postage. 


~ ————— 





A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Albion, is in hand for 1855. 
10 Park Place, New York. 





PROFESSOR HOWS 


AS A FEW VACANCIES FOR PRIVATE PUPILS IN ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
either Singly or in Classes. 


N.B.—Mr. HOWS will continue his usual Courses of SHAKESPEAREAN READINGS in 
PRIVATE CIRCLES during the winter months. 
For Terms, &c., apply, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3d door from Bleecker Street. novll—3t. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal En- 
9 and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL- 
AST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Fa) 
joor), 
no 





109 Fulton Street (2nd New York. 


CHARLES WILLMER 
1 vll—2m. 


9 South John Street, Liverpool. 





W. H. DISBROW’S RIDING ACADEMY, 
Fifth Avenue, corner 39th Street, (Murray Hill) New York. 


W e ACADEMY will open on Saturday, 4th Nov., for the reception of pupils and pleasure 
arties in equestrianism. Mr. D. has associated with bim as Instructors, his sister, MISS AN- 
IE M. DISBROW, and his brother, Mr. DAVID R. DISBROW, long and favourably known 
as a Professor ef Horsemanship in the city of Boston, and hopes that the acquisition of their va- 
luable aid will conduce to the ularity and usefulness of his Acad 


H. D. has the honour to announce that his new, elegant, and commodious RIDING 





THE WAVERLY OLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE 
Mat 2 aoe > The Subscriber begs leave to inform his a friends 
pu e ve nsive bli tis now open, under mansgement, 
their cleomanaiadions There are in the hou-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 
oct?—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 








THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wime Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 

FFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WELI.-SELECTED 
fee Stock of Wines imported from the beet Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 

SHERRIES. Manzanilla, Vino de Paste, Amontillado and Montilla—Oloroso, Macharnudo, 
and Madre Vino. 

MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Juice. 

PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock. 

CLARETS. Chatean Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths. 

CHAMPAGNES, Creme de Bouzy, Cremant Ay, Verzenay and Cabinet. 

SAUTERNE. Haut and Chateau Yquem—Chablis, 

HOCK. Braunberger, Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, Hockheimer Dom-Dechany and Ausbrueh, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prulatenwein-and Danubian. 

SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY mousseux, SAINT JOSEPH; RED and WHITE 
HERMITAGE. 

CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines, 

COGNAC BRANDY, including some 60 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


MANZANILLA. 


Bers known by name tkan in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
been spotled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 
It is made near San Lucar, Andalusia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on a poor 
. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it ona. 
ens the stomach, without heating or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally d b 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on aecount of its being much lighter and cheaper, and so - 
nently free from acidity. Al! classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en- 
ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its oF ay acts as @ tonic, 
Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but that its real etymology is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers of Camomile (manza- 
nilla,) which are used by our doctors to make a medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 
If its enlogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hygein 
qualities ; none say they who drink it are ever troubled we os stone or gout; and as 
a standard dinner wine, it is pronounced by t judges equal to any imported. 


For sale in original packages, demijohn or bot' by 
a McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


OMAS 
F. BLANCARD, 


ESPECTFULLY INFORMS HIS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC THAT HIS HOUSE 

in Broadway is ready for the reception of Company, and that bis RESTAURANT is open 
for the Public as well as for the accom: of his Parties wishing 
the winter can be agreeably accommodated with large or emall suites of apartments. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 











DAY-DREAMS. A POEM ON MAN AND NATURE, in which is treated many of 
the most absorbing Philosophic Questions of the Day. To be had at APPLETON’S and 
other Bookstores. Price 50 cents. oct21—2t, 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Dr.re ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale b: 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 pa 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co , 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden rts Oo’s Philadelphia Express. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 
RECENTLY PULLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 





History, 

THE WORLD IN THE MIDDLE AGES. An Historical Geography, with Accounts of the 
Origin and Development, the Institutions Literature, the Manners ana Customs of the Na- 
tions in Europe, Western Asia and Northern Africa, from the Close of the Fourth to the Middle 
of the Fifteenth Century. By Adolphus Lou « K: Professor of History and 
rature in Franklin and Marshal College, Pennsylvania. Accompanied wy oe Historical 
jhical Indexes and Six Coloured Maps, from the Historical Atlas of ‘les Spruner, 


and G 
ie. D., Captain of the Engiacers in the Kingdom of Bavaria. One folio volume, half morocco, 
50. 
THE WORLD IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By A. L. Koeppen. 2 vols., 12mo. Without 
maps, $2. 


THIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION. New edition, with steel engravings. 4 vols, 8vo. $5. 


—. f —. Sl bei: account of his Career 
; or, Twenty Years of an aver: an 
ioast, in the Interior, on Shipboard, and in the West Indies. Written 
randa, and Conversations. By Brants Mayer. 


CAPTAIN CANOT 
and Adventures on the 
out and Edited from the Captain’s Journals, Memo 
lvol. 12mo, With eight illustrations. $1 25. 

MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, HIS COURT AND FAMILY. _ By the Duchess D’ Abrantes 
(Madame Junot). 2 vols., 8vo., with numerous portraits engraved on steel, cloth. 1134 pages, 
price 

PARTY LEADERS; Sketches of Thomas Jeff Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, 
Jobn Randolph of Roanoke, and many others. By I. G. Baldwin. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

THE YOUTH OF MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE;; or, New Revelations of Court and Con- 





lemy. 

Tn cubmltting the following rules and regulations of his establishanene to the public, he flatters 
himself that they will meet with the eppre tion of all who may desire a well-regulated and se- 
lect Academy, and that nothing shall be omitted on his part to ensure that r: which has al- 
ways characterised his establishment, and ever been preserved towards those who may honor him 
with their patronage. 


RULES. 


I. Introduction required of Ladies by a Pupil, or some other responsible person. 

I. All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

. Hours for Ladies, daily from 8 A.M. to 3 P.M., and Wednesday P.M. 

. Hours for Gentlemen, daily from 6 to 8 A.M., 8 to 6, and 7 to 10 P.M, 

. No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies, 

- One hour allowed for each Lesson or Ride in the Sehool. 

. Ladies will not be received for Lessons or pleasure riding on the day of application, 
unless introduced, 

. No deviation from Rules or Terms. 

. Only Three Months allowed for a Course ef Lessons or Rides, 


Evening Parties of Ladies and Gentlemen, for pleasure riding only, on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings, from 7 to 10 o’clock, when a selected band of music will be in attendance, to 
enliven the scene. 

Highly trained and quiet horses, for the read or parade, to let. 

Horses taken on Livery, with nd gh ma of exercising im the Academy. 

The Fifth Avenue, Broadway and Fulton Ferry, and Madison Avenue, Broadway and Wall 
Street Ferry lines of omnibuses will convey passengers to and from the door every two minutes, 
The Sixth Avenue omnibuses and cars pass within one block of the Academy every two minutes, 

nov4—3t. 





NOTICE! 


CHARLES WILLMER’S UNIVERSAL ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPER OFFICE, y 
109 Fulton Street, (2nd Floor), New York. 


LL THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, AND LONDON PUNCH, IMPORTED 
into America. The Last Two Weeks have been received through our offices, The Trade 
supplied on order by 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 South Jobn Street, Liverpool. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
novll—lt 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway ttore to the New Marble Building, No. 685 Broad- 
bb 4 three doors below Bleecker Street. 
hey have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
public has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
facilties for the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a larger 
and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore 
The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the imperent department of the DISPENSING of 
MEDICINKS intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 
The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of their articles for nate use they believe to be unique. 
They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicinal Preparations, 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggists and 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates, 
DELLUC & CO., 


Apothecaries and Chemists. 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 





THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 

dise of all kinds can can be had in the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE ot Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or without the celebrated Molian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
poems Pianos, celebiated for their pore a . and rienness of tone, elasticity of touch, 

uty and durability of structure, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated man urers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, &c., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 

8. D. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some purchasers monthly payments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. 


Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE. 


PARR’s LIFE PILLS.—JUST ARRIVED AND FOR SALE BY THE SUB- 
scribers. Wholesale and Retail in 25 cent and 50 cent boxes. 








ADIE & CO., 
Fulton Street, New York. 


“ OITY OF MANCHESTER.” 


HE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP COM- 
TS PERE OCU Sip “CITY OF MANCHESTER,” William Wylis, Commen 
der, will sail from Philadelphia for Liverpool, on Wednesday, the 1éth of November, 1854. 

Fer Freight er Passage, apply to 
SAMUEL SMITH, 17 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
or, 7 Broadway, New York. 


A. E 
nov4—6m. 47634 Broadway, and 117 








Further dates of Sailing in future advertisements, 


vent in the Seventeenth Century. From the French of Victor Cousin, By F. W. Ricord. 1 vol. 
I2m0. @i oe. —= 
Voyages and Travels. 
AFRICA AND THE AMERICAN FLAG. By Lieutenant Foote. Finely Illustrated. 1 
vol, 12mo. $1 00. 
BARTLETT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New 
Mexico, California, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. 


LAYARD’S NINEVEH and Its Remains. lvol. $1 25. 

NOTES OF A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. By James Mason Hoppen. 
RUSSIA AS IT IS. By Count A. De Gurouski. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 
RUSSIA. Translated from the French by the Marquis de Custine. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
SAVAGE LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. By Mansfield Parkyns. 2 vols. 12mo. $2 50. 


l vol. 12mo. $1. 


Poetry. 
BRYANT’S POEMS. Collected and arranged by the Author. 
2 vols. 12mo. $2. 


GILFILLAN’S EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. $1 each volume. Volumes already 
ublished—Milton, 2 vols.; Herbert, 1 vol. ; Collins, Goldsmith and Wharton, 1 vol; Young, 
vol. ; Thomson, 1 vel. ; Cowper, 2 vols. 


SACRED POEMS AND HYMNS. By James Montgomery. 


Sciences and the Arts. 
ALCOHOL and the Constitution of Man. By E.L. Youman, 50 cents. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By James W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., &c., au- 
thor of ‘‘ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.’’ Parts 1 to 5, each 25c. 
THE ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE; A Book for Young Farmers. By George E. War- 
ing, Jr. lvol. 12mo. 7 


Now and enlarged edition. 


lvol. 12mo, 75 cents. 


‘5 cents. 

COMPLETE TREATISE ON ARTIFICIAL FISH-BREEDING : Including the Reports 
ots subject to the French Academy and the French Government ; and Particulars of the Dis- 
covery as pursued in England. Translated and edited by W. H. Fry. Illustrated with Engray- 
ings. lvol. 12mo. 7 

FIELD-BOOK FOR 
Price $1 75. 

FIELD’S CITY ARCHITECTURE. 20 Plates. 1 vol. 8vo. $2. 

GILLESPIF’S TREATISE ON SURVEYING, Illustrated. 8vo. 

OUTLINES OF A MECHANICAL THEORY OF STORMS. By J. Bassnett. 
12mo. $1. 


RAILROAD ENGINEERS. By John B. Henck. Pocket-book form. 


1 vol., 


Works of Fiction. 

CHESTNUT WOOD: A Tale. By Liele Linden. In 2 vols. 
cloth, $1 75. 

THE EXPERIENCES OF LIFE. By Miss Sewell. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

EMMANUEL-PHILIBERT ; or, The European Wars of the XIVth Century. 
Dumas. 2 vols, 12mo. Price, paper covers, $1 ; cloth, $1 25. 

FARMINGDALE. ATale. By Caroline Thomas. 2 vols, 12mo, paper covers, 75 cents ; 
cloth, $1. 

THE FORESTERS. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol, 12mo, 75 cents. 

GIL BLAS. The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. Translated from the French. 1 vob, 
&vo; illustrated, $2 50. 

THE IRON COUSIN; or, Mutual Influence. 


Price, in paper covers, $1 25 ; 


By Alexander 


By Mary Cowden Clarke; 1 vol., 12mo. 
By Emilie Carlen. 


F JOHN ; or, Is a Cousin in the Hand Worth Two Counts in the Bush. 
25 cents. 

KATHERINE ASHTON ; aTale. By Miss Sewell. 2 vols, 12mo, paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. 

LINNY LOCKWOOD; aTale. By Caroline Crowe. 1 vol, 8vo; paper, $1 ; cloth, $1 50. 

MARIA LOUISE; or, the Opposite Neighbours. By the author of “John.” 50 conts, 

TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE; or Life in Kentucky. By Mary J. H. Helmes, 1 vol. 12mo ; 
cloth, $1. ite 

JIRGIN SDIANS ; or, 
ig Alloy Ney Paper covers, $1 ; 
Miscellaneous. 

AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS. By Emile Souvestre. 1 vol, 12mo, 25 cents. 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. A new Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Vols 1, 2, 
3and 4. Now Ready. Each $2 50. 

THE FLUSH TIMES IN ALABAMA AND MISSISSIPPI. By J. G. Baldwin, 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $125. 

THE HIVE OF THE BEE-HUNTER. By T. B. Thorpe. lvol.,12mo. $1. 

COUSINS ON THE TRUE, The Beantitul, and The Good. $1 50. 

MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and Miscellaneous Essays. § vols, 12mo. $5. 

THE MEANING OF WORDS. By A. B. Johnson. 1vol,12mo. $1. 

THE NURSERY BASKET. A Hand Book for Young Mothers. 38 cents. 

THE POULTRY BOOK. A Treatise on the Management of Poultry, 1 vol., 8vo. $5. 

THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH and Prevention of Disease. By B. N. Comings, 1 
vol, 12mo. 75 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOLAR. By Richard Grant White. 1 vol, 8vo. $250. 

N.B.—Catalogues, giving detailed descriptions of the above Works, furnished Gratis on appli- 
cation to the publishers. 


IVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Copteh 
FOr i. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for 
on Saturday, November llth, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
He tere vor passage, having weequalied odations for el and comfort, app! 
ight or passage, ha accommodations for e rt, 
a ® 8 & OO., 86 Wa!l Strest, 


DWARD K. COLLI 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 1144 A.M. 
The Steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail November 25th. 


Old Days in the Old Dominion. Edited from the MSS. 
cloth, $1 59. 











Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 
of war. 
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She Albion. 


_ November ul 














FIRST CLASS DAGUBRREOTrYPBS. 


NTS, CASE INCLUDED.—THE UNEXAMPLED LOW 
‘ge sized Picture, with case comple:e, may lead ears sup- 
are ibe fairet wa to arrive at the fact is to call and speci- 
ing Jelivered « Nowy p= Fonouuse 

u 
As it is only bum that make it pay, 


GARBANATI, Artist, 
435 Broadway, c or. of Howard street. 


THE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. 


& FOR FIFTY CE 
LA Bies of Haar -aollas for 0 


imen es, 
and Finer Cases rept, but the prices are pr 1, 


cal! early on 


oct] —Ht. 


—_— 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 


"4 HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—SPANISIH DOMINATION, 
One vol. &vo. cloth, $2 50. 
ALSO, NEARLY READY—— 


pasemans~seaee H DOMINATION. 


By Charles Gayarré, 


HS HISTORY OF By Charles Gayarré. 
2 vols. vo. eloth, $3 50. 
ALSO, NOW READY, THE SECOND EDITION OF 
» WORK—THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN. By Prof. 
C"Wen bo Lethe yey and Dr. Maginn. Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, 
by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols. Price $5. 
CONTENTS. 
ortrai' Wilson, aved on steel ; History of Blackicood’s Magazine ; Ohris- 
we a = Tent The Chaldee Manuscript ; and Noctes frum August, 1819, to August, 
ved fac-simile of a manuscript page of the Noctes in Wilson’s handwriting ; 
non of Pref, Wilson ; and Noctes from November, 1824, to July, 1827. 
Vol. ITI. Portrait and Memoir of Lockhart ; Noctes from January, 1828, to April, 1830. 
Vol. IV. Portrait and Memoir of Hogg ; Noctes from May, 1830, to November, 1831. 
rtraii f Dr. Maginn ; Noetes from February, 1832, to Fetruary, 1835 
wills ogee ~~ oe werk, embracing over three thousand references to subjects, 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


gre malike anything lee tn oud unten Sood of gealality and wit-"--Bodon Trane, 
“ea Lbribg‘elace the bermlag of Water Scot's splendid erty carr 
erry pers which fascinated the readers of Black wood for years, and which have 

a. rent sy eral Kool oor over - whole literary world, until they are almost without a 
Vikely 0 meres  odinen of a fms a Oe teers oth on 
ax This edition is partiontarty +p "fue! in Great Briain for imany years.” —Newark Daily 


** In addition to the ‘ Noctes,’ the editor, Dr. Mocieasle, Se has Lemgtied pastes Weerery curiost- 
tes whieh ‘iret sow the light in Blackwood, and the whole is prefaced by a deeply interesting 
history of the Magasine itself. This, Imeldentally, —-, istory of many of the most 
celebrated literary worthies of the past fi fy your.’ —~siheny © oe. f——— 4 

we J! y that thee was ecveng 00 0 Ban of phe ghee pee «3 of furnishing a clue to those 
local and personal allusions with which the Nootes abound, which must be comprehended by 
those wbo would duly relish their most infinite fund of ent Sach a person is Dr. 
Shelton Mackenzie, who, in the way oi Prefaces, Memoirs, Indexes and Appendixes, fills up a 
gap that, without bim, would have been seriously telt.’’—Albion. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassan Street. 


“ THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS BOOK OF THE AGB.” 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S ST. PAUL—AMERICAN EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


A a: LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Rev. W. J. Conybeare and Rev. J. 8. 
Howson. 2 vols. 8vo., with colonzed Maps and many elegant illustrations. Price $6. In 


beet offered at one-half of the cost of the London copy, the work has in no way suffered from 
abridgement, bat has been preservad coarpete fn every respect. The 8, maps, plans, 
and wood: age generally have been retained, cad yet the size of the work has been re- 
dapat fr wieldy agente to a convenient octaro form. 
‘a i of extriordinary merit, anda most valuable contribution to Biblical litera- 
tere, It com ascholarship with extensive historical and graphical research, abound- 
ie rich an illustration, drawn from every source which could be presumed to throw 
upon the sc ral narrat ¢* It should be in the Library of every minister and 
inte od nea *— Phila. Presbyterian. 
“ peel of this work—by far the most important on the subject of which it treats 
in the Eaglish language—will be welcemei by every intelligent student 
ore exe ke} thaa by the professed theologian e fund of histo- 
real and cawtedee whieh is Drought to bear upon peng hesiwations of the subject 
A epi my ee fteelf. + ae the Neo York Tribune. 
acs 6, webase no hesitation f t) 
and valua le contribution to biblical 
Traveller. 


ton 
“It is om Paty ney that as a guide to the true knowledge of Paul’s life and writings, it 
is entaries we have met with.’’—From Rev. Dr. Sprague, Albany. 
ba er ablost a: aod most valuable of the many contributions to our religious literature, 
which for some time we have had the pleasureof noticing. Asa monument of profound learniog 
~- patient industry, it cannot be too highly p ~as a help tewards the New Testament, its 
velag haber computation.’’—Chris. Intelligenclr. 


AF various learnin r—containing | almost My hw. 
chat can be Toa nt from Rory a and the illustrate 
ciaracter, and career, an rote witin of Peal * * * It is written ina 
ck ona and is no less attractive aad valuable to the lay reader than to the professed theol 
Veto York Commerc 





7h 


ronouncing this to bs one of the most complete, interesting 
Teor ning that the English press has ever farnished.””—Bos- 














THE POETRY OF GERMANY. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 
K POETRY OF G 
aE P 4 ERMANTY.. onctisa Fete of Selections from | upward of of seventy of the most 


cele 
Ifred Baskerville. 1 vol., 12m0., 663 pp. ; cloth gilt, $17 75. 
BY ay * ‘The lovers of German iiterature ‘literature ill beart welcome an American edition of this 
beaut al yolume. Nor is its inte-est confined t 
Qu enables them to per its merits Pa a ‘a teeodation be greeted 
oy the readers of poetry as a rare addition to their sources of mental omen. It is composed 
of. more than seventy of the mare eminent German Poets, translated into Lena 
verse, with the text ct of the original on the opposite . The student who has made some p 
ficiency in the German language, will here find an invaluable means of ex fresh familiecity 
with its peoaliar constructions, and at the same time acquire a greater of insight into the 
depth avd power of its best poetical productions. The volume embraces mens from the mia- 
dle of the last century to the present =| arranged accordi ~ the wits 8 5 ey of pe ne com- 
meneing with Hagedorn, (born hp ~A and closing with Redw ‘ous sel 
of course, are hole from Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Rackert 1 Tieck, U i. other long-che- 
rished names, while the translations from several poets of a quite recent date will probably ne 
them for the first time to the attention of many readers. Old favourites, at which many transla- 
tors both in this country and in England have tried their hands, are here reproduced, giving am- 
ple opportunity for those who are curious in such matters to indulge in — comparisons. In- 
of the verses have such a familiar movement, that it would not be surprising if some 
idle Dryasdust, with more leisure than ourselves, should numerous ——s between this 
version and the rendering already et given by some of our own scholars. But this would not de- 
tract the merits of the translations, which in general are remarkable for their I literal fidelity 
as as for their sweetness and grace of expression, and the freshness with which they preserve 
the epirits of 4 original. Y—N. ¥. Tridune. 
« ave 


e looked over the translations and find them marked by fidelity and dili- 
2’ =N. ¥. Eve. Post. 
** * ot A ‘seerehouse of gems for the lovers of postry.’’—Home Journ 
The beautiful volume is eminently calculated to become oh favourite wife: book of the year, and 
will be found an inexhaustibly interesting fireside companion in every family. z 
Tt will be sent to any address within 3,00 miles by mail prepaid, on panei’ of $175 by 


F. W. nee y 
763 Broadway. 


RUDODPH GARRIGUE 
178 Fulton-st., New York. 


DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 
ND 
REWKES Sittsor THR SANR OF CHARLESTON Sn fhe BANG OF LIV 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks Kingdom 


For Sale by cae want e ‘= CALDWELL, 
(Suceessors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor, Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 

FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 

RE BOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
Aum BANC in its various branches, and | ped the attention of the js wed to their propo- 
ing insurance on lives and granting of ann eir Tables of Rates have been ad- 
jenel « ae the cneet uitable scale, and fist is believed, will be found Somer than those of other Com- 
their large capital and reserved fund, Cppey with the personal bility of 

Srroe a phe nb of security unparalleled in this country. Pam 

— of , and 6 information relating to the sw may be had at 

Company is ‘to insure to the extent -FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


or by the Publisher, 





AND 
VER 





contain- 
TWENT 
on an 


The autho: Genital of the Ooeapeny is Two Millions ot Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
of Dollais. The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
ONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to sentty half a million of dollars, 

and constantly increasing, is invested fn this country. All losses will be paid here. 


DIBECTORS IN bf Ad YORE. 


—_ nny 
Fea Chai 
Gapeee Banc Lar, Esq. Et pera ir. . re 
VINGSTON, Lex. Hamitton, Jr. ; 
Ep. F. Sanvzason, Ea, —_ Wituiax 8, Werwore, 


MEDICAL REFERRES 
ALEXanvax KE Sosacx, M.D. 
ALFRED Pit, Resident 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
jas COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
on policies A 
Halt of premium may remain on joan. 
No extra an for crossing the Atlantic. 
a Pore 
California, ral, Australia ani — tisks taken, 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the matual scale, 
NEW YORK REreRzes, 
peor. FISH, Jato Ge 
ARCLAY, Esq., BM ao of the State of New York. 
} nog Grinnell, Bea, | 


Ww. Faser, Esq. 
} Be Fow er, Ese. 





Austin wu. Sanps, M.D. 





His oe 
ANTHON 


Stephen Whitney, ah 
James Gallatin, Esq. i=. lon. Jadge Cams pbell, 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 
yp te EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C, CHEESMAN,M. D., 473 Broadway. | ¥. U. JONNSTON, M. D., 28 East 1th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


J. Phillips Phenix, 
John H. Ricks, Bag ‘od 


| it most, the ee and the c ldren de on of him upon Page Le depended - their support. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


MN CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives it is an 
ye — pas a at once p latuble, sate and efficaci rpm 


t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
t's Efferv t Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation er acid- 
Terran heart barn and costes ~-——4" fale invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Caged ae and sola wh. wholesale sn retail, by o Jou A. TARRANT, 
No. 278 Grocavick 8t., Cor. of Warren’ ; 
For enle R Clark & Co., Eugene Dupuy, Joba Milbau, Duilue & Co., 
co ew, colle a8 “pideigood, Flushing, L. I. P 
THE EQUITABLE FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY. ° 
0 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Be mn ee £500,000 Sterling, 
Ta aD tending princigh this Office aré, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
<< Division of prefits. 


een bt he will by a constant analysis of were experience from time to time, 
of Premiums as 


nature of the risk may justi 
“he this ¥ -—. an annual investigation will be into —y class of risk, and a return of one 
have 








or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whoee Policies 
a ta force for three years. 
are free from the ay Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the Com; toa return e e profits. 
Agencies are tare established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
. C. BaRciay. » Chairman. 
FREDERICK Morais, Ese. 


Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. CLEMENT Tason. 
Jonny Saaw, 


Tzomas West, Ese. 
Francis F. Woopnovss, Esq. 
Wuuus H. ae Esq., Secrdary. 


AUDITORS. 
Huxny Eve, Eee. | 
BANKERS. 
came. Guiry, Mus & A 
Messe. C. noele, Iurve & Ross: Solicitors. 


QOLOsTs at 1 LOGAL DIRECTORS. 
Torrance, A. La eo J. Frothi ingham, Hon. 


CaaRies Bexnertt, Epucuxp 8. Sruxs, Bsc. 
Hees Crort, Ese. 
Joax Moss, Esq. 


Tuomas Wittiams, Ese. 


. Beng. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. J Gait Hi * 3. Canard, T. C. Kine 
Balifax, N.8.........0-0$ 'guachan” on. om, H. Prye, J. 


P. C, Hill, Agent. 
ntl R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. VY. 
Phurgar. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
{ J.J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 

H ©. Wi Haviend, P. Longworth, |B. Hanbinnee ns 
on. T. BH. Ha , F. a % . 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawsen. hey 

L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
0 Monrtreat. 


ws. John, N. B........ 


St. John’s, Newfoundland,... 


Onarlotietown, P. E. Islan .. 





Jobn Moss, 
J. Leander Starr. 
T. Colley Grattan. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
Ne. 2% Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
ae 4 cottiing the assured, whether at the t of his Arst 
¥ a 
mium, or at future period, to ot the ansnel a 
teat saade-—widnout any —— } he personal or otherwise; nor —o ey (ihe 
security letgn w ¥ society, as 
i on it present his of the Soclety an (nmaat 
value. 
Applicants are not for the ae on} Bunsnination or Stamp Duty. 
Sule a Jolonies. 
COURT OF iF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
, wn ,M. DF. BR . | 
Joseph pson, ra Barclay, 
Charlies Bennett, Thomas Nico 
COLONIAL LOCAL 1 DIRECTORS. 
Finaagan, soos. iene, Henry Judah. 
A. trachan, T. ©. Kinnear, Hor, 
R. F. Hi , W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. 
{ Wie “ a oa 
, Agent. 


SOCIETY, 
4 by - 2y~ INSTITUTION Ree Se expend very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
Spon interest to the extent of one- 
7 oe « 
as each loan will be endo 
witha sowured can at any time presen! policy Same to each policy a known Cash 
agencies are 
8. Clement Tabor, 
4 
Mantreal ...eeeeeessesesnf ByHelmes, A. Le Rooaue, KK. Pabre. Wm. Lunn, Rev 
ex 6 b ‘hton, 
Halifax N.8............$ ""S Ganard 5 Fremain, He Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
w.J 
Crowdy, Hon. J. Neade ‘Hon. Cc. 


&. John, N. B 


~ H. W. Hoyles, Hon, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § F. Bennett, N. Stab “4 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. be te yt General Agent for British North American Colonies. 

D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTREAL. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND f,4 Ls ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. Tl WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th Judy, 1838, 

“ A Saving Bank ror tums WIDOW AND THE Orruan.”’ 

nis Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund « of of $100 
in United State Stocks and New York State 5 e CONE HOLLER OF THE STATE 


OF NEW YO accordance wi the State will receive p: for Tnaurance on 
Lives at im thelr General Agency, Worl Wall sirect, ‘N New York, and at their 
: different Agencies 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA ont to AUSTRALIA insured at @ moderate extra pronto. 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every W: for ion of curren: 

Seettenl Wunsetpens in eptentionse deity 24 1 o’eleah, ‘P.M mn ee 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
C. E. qobient, 








Wall 


i Joseph Gai P 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBEAT J. ——e 
MEDICAL EXAM 
DR. S, 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
C. BE. HABICHT, General Agent. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Tre ASSURANCE OF a Lal asu beet to A nd but a small proportion of those chiefly 


its protection 
ent—whaterer sta: 4 by may ot hewn \ ny present exertions a wife and children 
for their future maintenance, is the type of the La be as of those who may read this 
He sino striving by steady bay and watc economy to accumulate sufficlent means 
fon degree ind: it, but what guarantee ho he that the needful time will 
nent of this [ am good that he shall even add the savings of another year 
Cannot most soe fomno gad Gunmapten of the distress caused by the 


oe. y pepmetene d 
Life Assurance is the yd means ty which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
its aid no ears - . I< oot ie 4 his iy. pg upon his death, the utmost 
e savings of a ime, an @ yearly cost (durin, own life or a te 
rs to eet aside. yx i ie rm of years) 
spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encour ts eral adopti iT 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the bees of death mated come 
was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
established ; its p ess has been most satisfactory, upward of 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, ons i nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, ite 
have had fn true ratification witnessing the the benefits flowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for — support of those who require 





The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both b by ad — and i the — 8 
fon of with at aMentions, as well as by the exercise of personal i ut all age 
@ moment when they m —_ be disposed to ine to the friendly voice of 
onath t it is hoped that this notice may induce many who n it most to reflect 
upon rly hee A ** to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 


cure its valuabl - protection. 
Tn cls for * THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely npon what th 


e and a high rate of in Fonon 
agement « and the investuent of ‘ig tccumatatng surplus in n this Province, thes combining the chief 
reasons which rend sr one Life superiorjto another, those which must speak 
who are interested in Canada gh 


the Te oA of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
The two first reasons 


vensens justify the Directors in offering with rfect prud tes of 

in offe: pe rudence rates of assurance 
a more advan than those of any other ph now represented in the ing 

an instance of the c! of management of offices having Branches in Canada, the 

mat a British — of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of oles 
than the ‘ ed, Sor 4 times as muck money ; and an in its twelfth year, ac 
iiaetalase ean the outlay the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injare these or lonial Com ies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of “* The Canada’ ° are +7 beyond any aaa with the _ managed offices, 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that ths whole Colonial busi now t d with 
British or American pty could aoe —— throngh ‘‘ The Canada’ at the saving to the assured 
A all the (aow drawn from te Fro thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 

Brom seer would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense ete an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.” 

Residents in any ene he bog ae undersigned, 6 +7 applica seeee of the Union, can 

ce , or by app’ on 6 nearest local 
Annuities and endowments are ited, Life Int ; and R i purchased, +, ~ 
eccived in Deposit or for acoum a earn oe br Ra 
For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables oo "Sit by mail 4 
Se 


King 8t., Hamilton, Cc. W. 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hersafter to sail from a a and London on every sixth day througnom th 
The following —, composing the line of ets onder the agency of the suhseribers, are | ying 
hereafter to sail from New York and London on the undermentioned dates througho “t 
the year ; touching af Portsmouth to land and receive as usual, viz: 
Ships. Masters. Days of Soles from 
org. 


N 
PALESTINE. @ om 7 E. G. Tinker Ane zr. 
2 m 

















_™ 





Days 7 a from 
_— 
October i 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


Tho Ghipe comyttaing this tue ase 
FETO soe see cecsecneseces coeee ov ncce «++.-Capt, Waser. 
Silom dencdenenh oak cuatdemetnedtioss “oie 
Seen bellt by contract expresely for Government sarvies, 
ie ines, to ensure “strength and 
me Bee ioe ares, ae. we yy " v5 
" ; rooms, rom Liv to 
a4 cath chi erpoo ‘ew York, 
be commed until paid tee. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 














ite 


ip Baek 


pBeBERER SES es 


ie 





Pt 





For freight or passage apply to 
W’D K. COLLIN 


ae Austin Friars, London. 
, 26 Rue Notre Dame des Vietoires, Paris. 


GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion specte, jewelry 
cous thones or metals, talass bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value ther Lat pent 1 9 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
190 | Second Cabin Passage........ 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
cas . $110 | Second Cabin Passage. . 


wr The ships from Boston cal! at Halifax, 


Chiet Cabin Passage cee oe SUB 


Chiet Cabin Passage. . 


Amertes,. .. 0.0 -ce00. 0 20 on 0 ol 


mie APS viol Ripon 757 + ‘Capt, 


a9senane we Harnison. Niagara..... . Capt. Laven. 


These vessels carry ry chess White light at their mast bead—green on starboard ‘tow—red on port 


ro. 


Berths not secured unti! paid =. 
An 

The owners of these ships «will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Precious oe or Metals, unless Bille of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


ey freight or passage, apply to E. CRASS 


Bowllng Green. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the ST. LOUIS, Asa ry om 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York avre, 
and Southampton, for the year 1854. en the following days : 


NEW YORK. 





PR cnc necened & 


witkit2 co 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built exp for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, 6 —, or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommodations fer 
are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton gong ont returning, paz offer to passengers proceeding to Les- 
don A eae over et a route, in the economy of time and mone 
ice of Passage fr om New York to Southampton or Havre, first c 


second ¢ 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . 
“e ‘ second alass. . 

No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 

All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-o‘tice. 

For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., " ents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GL ASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam - 
W YORK,”?’ 2,400 tons, acd 40 bhorse-power. Rosert Craig, Comman 
ASGOW,”’ fees Tons, and 400 horse power, W. Comyine, Commander, 
built (in six wt tight compartmente) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow, 
will sail as under: 
FROM NEW YORK. 
GLASGOW,,. .Saturday, Novem, 18th, at noon. | GLASGOW,,. ‘ane Oct’r, 21st, at 4 
NEW YORK, Saturday, Decem. 23rd, at noon. | NEW Y ORK, Tuesday, Nov. 2let, at 4 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ............ - $90 00 
Do. do. (Midsbip do.).......... Phe ees bce ed ne 3 
nd eocses 00 ete cece . 5 00 
[Steward’s fee included. _ 
Third Class’—A iim'ted number of third-class gers will be ee supplied with provi- 
sions of good ‘quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
Carries @ surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 


33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
New York City Bills es Gold on! y. cp ived for Passages. 
to pay no attention w reports of the Ships being full, but te 
communicate at once with the . Agent. - ail, 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS,. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON Capt. J. D. Lines. , DERMANN. .......00.6:- 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates oF Saitinc—184. 
From New York. 





ROM GLASGOW. 
, P.M. 
; PM, 








.Capt. B. Higgine. 


From Bremen. 
. Feb. 24 


° ° * uly 19] Hermann . 

Stopping at Southampton both going and sonareing. they offer to poms Proceeding to Les- 
don and abe ohconnas over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, firet cabin, main saloon, $130 Grst 
cabin, lower alee $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and N rs must pass throngh the Post Office. 
= Bills of Lading will - signed on the day of sailing. 
n experenced surgeon d to each 

s freight or passage a enyh to 





Cc. H. SAND, 11 South a ee New York, 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKREY & CO., fhe ay 

WM, ISELIN, Havre, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
lst of each month, as follows :— 
New York. 


let January .. 


Jan, 22—lyear 





New York on the 
Havre. 

ST. DENIS 16th February. 

Follansbee, master. 


8T. bo anger 


canter, 6th July. 





Decem. 25 25 
- une ) 
July is 
July 3. 
August 4,, 
August 16,, 


: October 27 
. Novem’r, 8 


- Decem’r. 2 
. Decem’r. 14 
Decem’r. 26 


° . R. Ho ware 
RK. H. Griswold August 28,,, 
NBAGLIE RH M i 


. Moore Septem. 9,,. 
DEVONSHIRE eee ed. M. Lord Septem. 21, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded b able and experienced navi 
Great care will be token that the Beds wipe. Stores, &c., are of the best description. _— 

The price for,cabin 6 now fixed at $75, outward for — adnit, withont wines an¢ 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ets will be nsible for letters, parce): 
ot packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are bate erefor. Apply to 


“a og GRISWOLD. 








E, MOR at and 70 South street, N. Y, 
RLEX'R WIL 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


3... Novem’r. 20 | 





! 


eth November. 
Conn, 16th December. 
a 16th January. 


16th / pril. 

16th May. 
a are all first class New York —— versels, provided with “al requisite articles for the com 
d comman price 


MERCURY, New C"ipper.) ; 
master. . 16th Au 
WILLIAM TELL, 16th September. 
will 
is $100 ed by men of experience in the trade. 
“toate Ld 5 


» master. 





without wines or lig mors, . 
to the subscribers will be forwarded free rr any charge | but those actually 
OYD & HIN cee. eae 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 





